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SUPPOSING IT WERE YOU! 


My sister Amy’s so uhkind, 

I don’t know what to do ; 

For when I want to take a walk, 
She always will go too ! 

And says I should not go alono 
To wander out at eve; 

But she some other motive has, 

I really do believe. 

The last time Cousin Charley came 
To take us for a ride, 

Instead of giving me the chance, 
She would sit by his side. 


Now two, they say, is.company, 

When sometimes three is none : 

Suppose your sister served you so, 

Pray what would you have done ? 

I think it very hard indeed 
That I can’t have a beau. 

I’m sure if she had one, that I 
Should never serve her so. 

Then as I’m really so perplex’d. 

And can’t tell what to do, 

How would you act, young ladies, pray, 
Supposing it were you? H. M. 


THE S T O R Y^T ELLER. 

THE HEIRS OE STANMORE. 

Chapter I. 

Through narrow winding lanes overarched on each side by mighty boughs 
of ancient elms, and bordered oil each side by golden meadows, one approaches 
the pretty village of Stanmore. Even now in these days of railways, electric 
telegraphs, and other annihilators of quietness and sylvan solitude, it is a quaint 
old world place where everybody does not know, day by day, what all the 
world is doing ; where the people are content to dwell from youth to age on 
the same spot, as primitive and old-fashioned as if for them the great clock of 
Time had stood still for half a century ; where there is only one great house in 
the vicinity; and a small country neighbourhood which seldom migrates, and 
takes its household servants from the rural population. 

Thirty years ago the manor house was uninhabited, and had long been so, 
owing to a series of misfortunes Avhich had attended its former occupapts, 
and the provisions of a will left by its last purchaser, Mr. Whatmore. 
“The squire,” as he used to be called, was an eccentric bachelor, 
whose heir was a half brother, Geoffrey Whatmore, a gay, brilliant young 
soldier in the East India Company’s service. He fell in the Mahratta war, 
leaving a child (or children), already bereaved of the mother; of this latter 
fact, however, Squire Whatmore heard nothing at the time, for he had been 
on bad terms with his step-mother and her son; and the family breach 
continued up to the time when the solitary man made his will upon his death¬ 
bed. Then he forgave his kinsman, and did justice, tardy though it was, to his 
children. To Geoffrey’s eldest son he bequeathed Stanmore Manor, but in 
case of the boy’s death it was to become the property of his three next nearest 
kinsmen—a Whatmore and two Gilsons. 

The infant heir cduld not be traced out. The squire’s mother-in-law had 
died before Geoffrey, and the orphan child, left to an ayah’s care in India, 
had disappeared more completely than we can now-a-days think possible. 
So after all needful inquiries, and an interval of a twelvemonth, the three 
more distant kinsmen claimed Stanmore. 

They wished to let the place, but had not hitherto succeeded in finding a 
tenant, and selling it appeared an impossibility, as few would have been bold 
enough to purchase a place with such an uncertain title; for of course, if ever 
the lost heir appeared he would claim the property from those who held it, 
supposing the period assigned by law for the validity of such claims had not 
yet expired. Therefore years rolled on, and the manor remained uninhabited; 
not any one of the three kinsmen could afford to live in it, and as we have 
said, the country neighbourhood was small and little known. There was not 
therefore much chance of their finding a tenant for the fine old place. 

It was a noble Elizabethan house, standing on a hill, in the side of which 
three wide terraces had been cut in front of the drawing-room windows, 
the land falling prettily away on either side, and opening glimpses of wood¬ 
land scenery that might have suggested a dream of Ardennes. Beneath, 
nestling amidst trees, lay the village and its old grey church. 

It is a great loss to a village such as Stanmore when the “great house ” 
remains unoccupied. It is true, the three proprietors cultivated the farm 
lands, and fed sheep in the rich meadows; but there was all the gardening- 
work, and the many other opportunities for earning an honest penny, which 
the residence of a rich family offers, lost .to the poor, not to speak of the 
many helps and kindnesses, the blankets, coals, soup, aud other aids, which they 
seldom fail to receive from such wealthy neighbours. It was therefore 
joyful news for the village when the rustic innkeeper announced that a certain 
carriage which had baited at his inn, had brought a lady to “ look at ” 
Stanmore Manor, and “ one who seemed quite resolved to take it, too. lie 
had seen Mr. Whatmore, and the old gentleman had told him that she was 
quite of his own (Mr. Whatmore’s) opinion, that no heir would ever appear, 
and she seemed willing to purchase the estate at once, and a bargain it 
-would be sold,” Mr. Whatmore added, “all because of the doubtful title to 
it, which he was sure was not doubtful at all.” 
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The gossips in the inn carried the tidings to the village generally, and 
rendered them still more welcome by the assurance that the would-be lady 
of the manor was kind-looking- and “ civil spoken,” and had a pleasant "way 
of her own. She was of middle-age and unmarried. 

The report was true. Miss Cowper was an orphan, and singularly alone, 
as regarded family ties. Her life, from her youth upwards, had been 
a monotonous routine of quiet submission, dull inanity, and social 
solitude. No nun bound by irrevocable vows, had ever lived more 
separated from the world of every-day life. Her father had been a 
tradesman entirely devoted to money-getting, with a narrow intellect and a 
cold heart; he believed that he had fully done his duty to his daughter, by 
giving her a well-furnished home, the best possible food and dress, better than 
became her station. Thus far she did not interfere with his selfishness. 
But for society, and the amusement so necessary to youth, he neither could 
nor would make provision. He detested visitors, and from her schooldays 
Martha had no other associates than the old servants of the house, who 
were, as they generally are, had copies of their master, and Mr. Cowper’s 
aged partner, who sometimes came to dine with them and play a game of 
backgammon with her father in the evening. Shy and retiring, she made no 
acquaintance herself; she knew she might not invite them to her father’s 
house, and therefore shrank from any proffered courtesy. 

Energy and intellect stagnated in this atmosphere of moral inanity; and 
had Martha Cowper been a delicate girl, she would probably have become a 
confirmed invalid, or grown peevish and fretful under it. But, happily, 
nature had endowed her with a strong constitution and a sweet, cheerful 
temper, and she bore the burden of her unnatural position meekly and 
contentedly. Besides her needle, she had one other resource for cheering her 
monotonous existence—it was the circulating library. She read novels with 
the avidity of an opium eater for his favourite drug, and with something 
of the same effect. 

Life might have glided on in the same manner to old age, had not her 
father’s death roused her to a more perfect consciousness and mental vitality. 
When she had recovered from the shock, she found herself, as we have said, 
alone in the world, with scarcely an acquaintance and no friends; but rich 
beyond her most sanguine expectations, and free to use her wealth and time 
as she would. Something like a thought that wealth and freedom came too 
late, stole over her mind as she remembered that she had passed into the after¬ 
noon of life, and could not now hope to play the part of the heroines of her 
favourite tales. But soon the sense of how much good remained for her, 
reconciled her to not being young and beautiful, as well as rich. 

About this time she saw an advertisement of Stanmore Manor for sale in the 
papers. The one bright spot in her actual life had been a visit she had paid, 
whilst a girl, to this village ; and she still retained a vivid recollection of its 
green lanes and meadows, its quiet freshness, and repose. It might now 
he her settled dwelling place. Her resolution was instantly taken, and 
she hurried to Stanmore to see the place once more. She could have believed 
herself a girl again as she looked from the little inn window down the tree- 
shaded, grassy street. All was so fresh, so green, so unchanged. There were 
the rustic porches, and the old men sitting beneath their shadow ; the children 
playing as of old, and the grey church-tower, as solemn and as still as ever. 
Time appeared to have stood still at Stanmore, as (in point of actual expe¬ 
rience of the world) it had with herself. She drove up to the manor house, 
and saw it in all the warm beauty of a July sunset. It must, it should be, 
her future home. The flaw in the title disappeared from her memory as she 
gazed. And yet it was a very uncertain tenure on which to purchase an 
estate and risk the greater portion of her fortune! 

But old Mr. Whatmore assured her that every search had been made for 
the lost child. He had been advertised, agents had inquired in India, and 
there could he no doubt that he had perished in that ungenial climate, or the 
rewards offered for him would have led to his discovery. Five years had 
elapsed since the squire’s death, and still no sign or trace of him, and they 
now ventured to offer Stanmore for sale, though at halt its real value. 

Tempted by the cheapness of the estate, and her own longing to possess it, 
the amiable spinster hired the manor for a year, on the understanding that if 
no claimant appeared at the end of that time she was to become its purchaser. 
And so the house underwent repair, and the gardens were brought into order, 
a befitting household chosen, and Miss Cowper took up her abode at Stan¬ 
more. How delicious were the trees and flowers, the broad heaven above, 
the fragrant earth around, after her life-long bondage in the dull, noisy 
town. For a time the country enjoyment, the silence, the repose, sufficed; 
but after a brief period of solitude new desires arose. 

Eschewing all her former habits, and desirous of at once availing herself 
of the power of enjoying society, the new resident at the manor resolved not to 
dwell alone. But where was she to find the congenial spirit which in this 
Ardcnnc-like residence, might play Celia to her Bosalind ! Alas ! she had 
no such friends. The strange sacrifice of her youth made it excusable that she 
should he compelled to seek companionship, or, as she hoped, friendship, 
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through the columns of the Times, Many applicants for such a position 
answered her advertisement. She saw them all; pitied and relieved many; 
marvelled at the phase of social life thus presented to her, and chose at last a 
very gentle and interesting widow as the associate of her future hours. 

Mrs. Norman was a person of taste and intelligence, and very thankfully 
exchanged the confinement find penury of a small London lodging for the green 
woods of Stanmore. The duties required in exchange for the repose and luxury 
offered her were hut slight. To read to Miss Cowper, to walk with her, 
to enjoy with her, this was all. Nevertheless, something of weariness attached 
to them; for Mrs. Norman’s taste revolted from the commonplace fictioftl 
which engrossed many hours of the day; and her own sad heart often 
rendered it a heavy task to amuse another’s. At times, like Rosalind, she 
“had not a word to throw at a dog,” and, at others, her tone of conversation 
depressed rather than enlivened her employer. There was not the slightest 
congeniality between them. Miss Cowper, from the tenor of her past life, 
retained all the romance of a school girl. Mrs. Norman was naturally 
prosaic, and had had every ray of “ glamour” dispelled by the stern discipline 
of sorrow. 

On both sides* therefore, the companionship became, in a very short time, a 
matter of endurance ; but it could not. be as easily dissolved as it had been 
formed. Miss Cowper’s heart was of the very softest, kindest mould, and she 
could not for a moment entertain the thought of depriving hey poor friend of 
the home she had bestowed ; albeit the lady was really deficient in the very 
things required from her. She had the greatest esteem for Mrs. Norman’s 
many excellent and honourable qualities, and she submitted with as good a 
grace as she could, to this first teaching of the insufficiency of wealth to 
procure the fulfilment of her wishes. An expedient, however, for retaining 
Mrs. Norman, and yet giving more life to their home occurred to her, and on 
the thought she acted. Chapter II. 

Soon after Miss Cowper’s establishment at the manor, such of the inhabitants 
of' the neighbourhood as had pretensions to gentility called upon her. These 
were but few. The rector, a good-humoured bachelor of the old school, who 
would take a day’s hunting with a friend, or go out coursing, without a percep¬ 
tion of thereby violating clerical decorum, was amongst the first. Then came 
the lawyer; a half-pay captain in the army and his wife, and finally the 
doctor. 

This last visitor to the manor particularly pleased the lady. He was in 
rnind and manner far beyond the usual class of practitioners in small country 
places. In fact, he had a good share of the county practice, and but for the 
claims of a numerous and increasing family, might have been a rich man. 
Frank, warm-hearted as he was intelligent, his patients felt that they could 
trust Dr. Straker as a friend, as well as a physician; and few men were more 
popular in that part of the country. Shortly after his first visit a slight 
ailment obliged Miss Cowper to send for him professionally ; and this indis¬ 
position led to an intimacy with his family, as well as with himself. 

Mrs. Straker, occupied with the duties of home and the care of a large 
family, had not sought the acquaintance of their rich neighbour; but Miss 
Cowper, won by the charm of the doctor’s manner, and anxious for society, 
requested him to introduce her to his wife, and Mrs. Straker then called at 
the manor. From that day the intercourse between the two families became 
frequent. Fruit and flowers, the rarest and the best, were continually sent 
from Stanmore to the doctor’s; the Strakers dined at the manor; and Miss 
Cowper and Mrs. Norman drank tea in turn at the Grange, as the doctor’s 
residence was called. 

Very pleasant evenings were those for the lonely, solitary woman. Gathered 
round the tea-table, where the fruits and flowers brought by the guests 
mingled charmingly with the fresh bread and butter and fragrant honey of the 
cottage farm, were a circle of bright children-faces, as blooming and lovely as 
the peaches and the geraniums. Their sweet voices and merry laughter gave 
a new charm for her to that pleasant meeting; and in her heart she thought 
how incomparably superior to her splendid drawing-room was that large old 
parlour, with its homely furniture and deep bay window, through which 
floated the summer air, laden with the scent of mignonette and thyme, and 
with the soothing hum of the bees. 

It was on the morrow of one of these pleasant tea-drinkings at the Grange 
that Dr. Straker received the following note, brought by a groom from the 
manor:— 

“ Dear Dr. Straker, —Will you call on me to-day ? I am much depressed, 
and feel that I can no longer refrain from asking you to grant me a favour on 
which the happiness of my life depends. With every comfort and luxury 
around me, I still suffer from one great want which you can supply. But 
enough. Let me in person confide my hopes and wishes to my friend and 
physician. With love to Mrs. Straker, believe me Yours truly, 

“ Martha Cowper.” 

The doctor, after perusing this note, stood gazing on it for a moment 
with a puzzled expression. He was accustomed to the occasional extrava¬ 
gance of his new patient’s modes of expression, to hear her “monster 
nothings,” and speak' with a degree of romantic enthusiasm on ordinary 
matters, which had surprised him, till he learned from her own lips the story 
of her life, and from Mrs. Norman, her ordinary course of reading; but this 
mysterious epistle was quite beyond her usual singularity, and he could 
make nothing of it. 

Dr. Straker therefore merely sent word that he would shortly be at the 
manor, and Avent to his wife to confer with her on the singular missive he 
had received, which was equally mysterious to that good lady as himself. 
The negotiations, the hopes, the doubts, and the fears Avhich succeeded this 
interview, occupied many anxious hours, both for Miss Cowper and the 
good doctor and his wife. 

The lady of the manor had set her heart on adopting one of the fair little 
girls Avho had so excited her envy at the pleasant tea-drinkings Ave have 
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described, promising in recompense, that the child ifciould be brought up. .as 
her own, and be the declared heiress of her fortune. It was a tempting offer 
to the struggling parents of a largfe family; hut wheii it came to the point, 
it was a bitter trial to part with one of their darlings, and a yet more difficult 
matter to fix on which of their bright flowers should be transplanted to the 
manor house.' It was at length decided between them that it would ho most 
unwise to reject the brilliant prospect offered them, which might, they 
flattered themselves, be beneficial to their other children; and Dr. Straker 
tettlad the question of a choice of the favoured one, by referring it to Miss 
Cowper herself. That lady of course fixed on the prettiest of the little girls, 
who rejoiced in the name of Jane Teresa, the former of which was at onco 
dropped by the romantic spinster, and Teresa Straker speedily settled in 
her neAV home. 

Nothing was spared by the generous and amiable lady of the manor, which 
could tend to the comfort, amusement, or embellishment of her adopted 
child; but though, thanks to beautiful toys, petting, and the unusual luxuries 
of her neAV home, the little girl was ere long consoled for the separation 
from parents and playfellows, the buoyancy and simplicity of childhood was 
sadly impaired by the lonely yet indulged life she now led. The conse¬ 
quences will, hoAvever, be better developed in the progress of our tale. 

Chapter III. 

Down a long, rough lane, only passable in summer, so full is it of ruts, we 
pass to a homestead of unusual appearance in England; a large rambling 
old house, with scarcely a pane of glass in its worm-eaten window frames, the 
apertures being stuffed up with unsightly bits of rag and paper. The roof is 
wanting in tiles, the chimneys threatening a fall; and yet, strange anomaly, 
the AvindoAV-shutters are of unusual strength and thickness, Avith massive bolts, 
and the oak door might defy anything short of a petard. It stands open now, 
hoAvever; let us enter; traverse the hall on which moulder the threads of au 
oil-cloth, Avhilst the paper hangs torn and damp from the mildeAved walls; 
and, pushing back a one-hinged door at the further end of the passage, avc 
soon find ourselves in a large, low room, equally neglected and abject in 
appearance with the rest of the dwelling. The rusty grate never boasts the 
enlivening gloAV of a fire ; the Avails are damp, discoloured, paperless ; a worn 
rag of carpet covers the middle of the floor; two or three broken chairs lean 
against the Avail for support; a round deal table, and a portrait (faded dis¬ 
consolately) of a lady, very gay once, but now in colourless finery, complete 
the furniture of the apartment. 

The bright September sun, beaming through an open casement, gilds the 
whole Avith a gay mockery, and smiles lovingly on two young children, who 
are crouching side by side on the floor, full in its cheering light; the only 
glad thing their little hearts can find to love in all that cheerless dAvelling. 

They are twin boys—pretty creatures, if their tiny forms Avere not so sadly 
attenuated, and their faces had not such a pinched, hungry look. One of 
them holds on his arm a broken piece of black shutter, and is tracing on it 
Avith chalk an old man’s head and figure, which appear to amuse him greatly, 
for his eyes sparkle with glee as he pauses at times to gaze on its progress, 
and then recommence, grasping his piece of chalk with an air of triumph. 

The other child—a prettier, but more delicate looking little fellow, sits close 
beside the young artist, his rich brown curls lying on Charley’s shoulder, 
whilst he sucks his thumb over an old torn book—the only one to he found, 
perhaps, in that Avretched dwelling—and reads of the glorious Avealth of 
Aladdin’s palace, and longs for the good dinners provided by the genius of 
the lamp. 

Poor little ones! They have for a time forgotten the misery that makes 
their large hollow eyes so dim, and their smooth cheeks so hollo ay. 

At length he of the chalk having completed his sketch, breaks the silence 
by a laugh; the happy laugh of childhood rings merrily even there, and 
he exclaims, “ Look Guy! look, there he is ! there he is ! ” t 

“ Who ? ” asks the other peevishly; then glancing up, he adds, “ Do be 
quiet, Charley. I.want to forget that I am so hungry ! ” 

“ Never mind,” adds Charley eagerly, “ only look at this old felloAV, and 
you ’ll forget it again. Is it not exactly like him ? ” 

Guy looks languidly at the chalked outline. “Yes,” said he; “but I 
don’t want to see him. Why do you make a picture of him ? I hate him, 
and don’t want to see more of his great hooked nose and cunning eyes. If 
you must draw pictures, draAv me one of Aladdin’s fine palace.” 

Replacing his thumb in his mouth, Guy resumes his book; Charley also 
returns to his amusement, and commences retouching the hard-marked 
features he has found such pleasant facility in tracing. 

Whilst the children were thus occupied, unseen and unheeded by either, 
the original of that portrait stood in the doorway. He Avas a tall, gaunt, 
old man, his form bent by years, and thin, even to attenuation. Long 
groy locks, tangled and disordered, fell round the hawk-like face which 
Charley had not unskilfully delineated. Indeed the hooked nose, the 
retreating forehead, the sunken cheeks, and small eyes, rendered his coun¬ 
tenance a very easy study. His coat Avas of a strange antique fashion ; ho 
Avore knee-breeches and huge buckles, thus exhibiting stockings so curiously 
darned with many coloured worsteds, that their original texture and colour 
appeared quite lost. For some minutes this, strange figure stood looking 
silently at the children, moving his long fingers (which were bent, and gave 
one the idea of a bird’s claws), as if clutching some edry treasure; then 
shaking off his abstraction he entered the room, and addressed the boys in a 
sharp, harsh tone. 

“ What are you about, idling here?” he said. “ Do you think, boys, you 
arc to do nothing but eat and sleep ? Get up this moment! ” 

The poor children obeyed instantly. 

“Charley,” continued the old man, “go down to the village and buy a 
half-pennyworth of ink for me. You can take au old tea-cup for it; and ask 
Mrs. Gill if she will lend me her steel pen for* a little while this morning. 
And if a neighbour should ask you to run an errand, or do any little job, you 
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can, and that would pay for the ink. Go,” he said, after a pause. “ Why do 
you wait, looking at me ? ” 

“Please,” said the child, timidly, “am I to bring anything back for 
dinner ? ” 

“Dinner! dinner!” screamed the miser, “and it is only just after 
breakfast. Did one ever hear of anything like it! ” 

“ But we shall want dinner by-and-by,” said poor Charley, “ and Guy is 
so hungry now! ” 

“ Then he may go into the garden and pull a head of lettuce,” said 
the miser. 

“We pulled the last for breakfast,” said Charley. 

“ Well—well, then there’s—there’s something. Don’t plague me about 
it,” said the old man, in a tone of great irritation, “ Have I not the expense 
of writing a letter fallen on me to-day, and is not that enough, but I must be 
teazed by the boa constrictor appetites of two little beggars that I keep out of 
charity? Get you gone on your errand.” 

The child coloured violently, and his blue eyes filled with tears. He was 
about to speak, but restrained his words by a great effort; looked at Guy, 
and mastering his anger wonderfully for such a child, turned and left the 
room in silence. 

It was a pretty walk to the village, through a green lane bordered by 
hedgerows full of honeysuckles, and Charley, as he inhaled the sweet perfume 
of the air and listened to the song of the birds, half forgot his hunger and his 
sorrows. A water wagtail amused him by running merrily before him up the 
lane, taking occasional short flights, and a lark above his head poured forth 
such a volume of sweet sounds that he could not help pausing to look upwards 
and try to see it in the blaze of light; and, as he did so some words of an old 
hymn he had heard from his mother came back to his mind, and he wondered 
if the same God, who took such care of the birds and made them so happy, 
would take care of him. 

The answer to the doubt or hope came soon. He reached Mrs. Gill’s shop 
before it had quite faded from his thoughts. She was engaged serving a 
customer, and the poor boy waited meekly and patiently for some minutes, 
gazing round on what appeared to him the treasures of the village store. Its 
gay cottons, stockings, shawls, and caps; its more valuable stock of cheese, 
bread, bacon, buns, &c., inspired him with a great idea of the shopkeeper’s 
wealth, and he wondered again why it was that the bacon, and bread, and 
cheese, should stand there untouched, whilst he and Guy were so hungry. 
Mrs. Gill interrupted his train of thought by asking “ what he wanted.” 

“ A half-penny worth of ink, if you please, ma’am,” replied Charley, 
timidly, holding out the cracked teacup, “ and Mr. Whatmore says will you 
lend him your steel pen for a little while? ” 

“Well, to be sure!” exclaimed Mrs. Gill, “did one ever hear the like? 
He is always a-borrowing my pen—why don’t he buy one of his own ? ” 

“ Please, he says he can’t afford it,” replied Charley. “ He’s obliged to be 
at the expense of writing a letter to-day.” 

“The expense of writing a letter! Did you ever hear the like, Mrs. 
Trotter ? ” said Mrs. Gill, addressing her other customer, u and he a-rolling 
in riches ? Besides, he don’t ever put a head on his letters, as I must know, 
seeing I keep the Post Office. Well, there’s the ink, child, where’s the 
half-penny ? ” 

“ Mr. Whatmore says I am to run an errand for somebody and earn it for 
him, please ma’am,” replied the boy, “ and I’ll be sure to pay you.” 

“Yes, yes, I haven’t a doubt of that. It’s a very honest boy,” she said 
aside to Mrs. Trotter. “ But stop, don’t Mr. Whatmore want a sheet of note 
paper and an envelope? ” 

“No, thank you, ma’am, he always writes on the half sheet that’s left of 
the letter sent io him, and turns the envelope. He couldn’t afford it else. 
Indeed, Mrs. Gill,” said Charley, observing her raise her hands and eyes, 
“Mr. Whatmore isn’t rolling in riches. We are very poor, and Guy and I 
are so hungry sometimes.” 

“ Poor little innocent soul! ” exclaimed the woman. “ Ah, my dear, you 
couldn’t at your years understand what a miser is. Indeed one can’t when 
one’s grown up quite; but you shan’t be hungry if Lucy Gill can help it. 
Look, there’s a nice plum bun for you, my child, and pray to Heaven that we 
may not be misers any of us ever.” 

Charley thanked her warmly, and promising to bring her the halfpenny 
“ next day,” left the shop. 

“ Not that I cafe for the halfpenny,” said Mrs. Gill, as he disappeared; 
“ but it’s good to teach children to pay honestly. That old Whatmore is the 
most horrid miser one ever heard of. Ain’t he now r ” 

“Well, and I must say he is,” replied Mrs. Trotter; “but what an odd 
thing it is of him to keep them boys. One would have thought he’d have 
sent them to the Union, being as he is so stingy.” 

“ Yes, it is strange,” said Mrs. Gill, “ ’cause he says they ain’t no relations 
of his, but he took ’em out of charity. They are pretty boys, and hate a very 
gentle way with them.” 

“ Where did he get them ?” asked Mrs. Trotter. 

“Well, he went away about two years ago, travelling third-class, and 
taking two hard boiled eggs in his pocket to save buying food, so his old 
woman who cleans for him told me; and when he came back he brought 
these two children with him—poor little souls! They was fat and rosy 
then, and as pretty boys as you could find anywhere; very tidily dressed, 
too. He has never bought them a single bit of clothes since they came 
here ; and you see how famished the poor child looks. I declare they make 
my heart ache.” 

“I should not wonder if he’s paid for their keep too,” observed Mrs. 
Trotter; “ he is not the man to do a kind act by any one. Ah, well, his 
riches won’t prosper with him!” 

“That’s what I say, neighbour,” said Mrs. Gill. “What’s the use of 
money if one hides it up, and starves in the midst of plenty ? I’d rather have 
my little bit of money, and work for more, I do, than have Whatmore’s 


lands and flocks and herds, and a heart like the nether mill-stone, as folks 
say, which stone is even harder than common, I suppose.” 

Whilst the Avomen thus chatted, poor little Charley Avas retracing his 
steps homewards, laden with the ink, and the bun which he destined for 
Guy. And hungry as he was, and temptingly as the plum cake smelt, 
he did not attempt to eat a morsel of it; but by a strong effort of loving 
self-denial, carried it all up the green lane, and finally slipped it into 
Guy’s hand, as ho passed the gate. “ For,” he thought, “mother hade me 
take care of him, because I am the eldest; and so I always will. I wonder 
if she knows now what we do ? ” 

Whatmore received the pen and ink Avith a sort of surly approval, and 
then bidding Charley make haste and go and earn a penny to pay for it, and 
afterwards they would “ think about dinner,” ensconced himself in the den 
which he called his study, and prepared to answer his letter. This room 
contained no other furniture than ail old writing table, a high stool, a broken 
chair, and an iron chest, over which a piece of torn carpet had been thrown 
Avith apparent carelessness, but Avith the real intent to conceal the strong box 

from intrusive eyes. Before the miser’s task was finished, however_and 

it was a short one, for he was saving even Avith regard to Avords_he was 

startled by the sound of approaching horses’ feet. Rubbing the dust off the 
Avindow, he peered out to see Avhat unusual apparition was thus disturbing 
the generally unbroken repose of his forlorn domain; and as he recognised 
the rider Avho passed by, exclaimed peevishly, “ It is Tom Gilson, by himself. 
So I have Avasted my half sheet of paper and a halfpennyworth of ink. 
I must let him in myself, though; he must not see Guy.” And he hurried 
to the door to admit the unexpected guest, whom Avith overstrained civility 
he then conducted to his own apartment. 

No greater contrast could well be imagined than the miser and his visitor. 
Tom Gilson was a stout, jovial-looking farmer, well-fed and well-dressed, 
Avith a loud cheery voice, and a smile that made even an ordinary and coarse 
face attractive. 

“Well, Whatmore,” he said, as he threw himself into the broken chair, 
“ you 6ee I am nearly as soon as my letter. But I was passing unexpectedly 
on my Avay to Morgan’s, and I thought I might as well look in. What do 
you think about selling the house to this lady on the terms she offers] ” 

“ There need not be a doubt,” said the old man eagerly. “ We must sell 
it, of course. Remember ho>v long it remained unlet on our hands. This 
lady Avho has hired it may change her mind (women are like the Avind, 
never long in the same quarter), give a twelvemonth’s notice by-and-by, and 
quit. Take her while she is in the humour, and let her buy it outright. It 
Avill be a pretty little sum divided amongst us.” 

“ But, owing to the flaAV in the title,” said* Tom, “ we shall sell to a great 
disadvantage. Now, if we wait fifty years longer, the property becomes 
beyond all doubt our oAvn, and would then be very much more valuable.” 

“ But avc may not be alive fifty years hence, Gilson.” 

“ May not,” interrupted Tom, Avith a hearty laugh; “ I should think not! 
unless we hope to be Old Parrs. Why, man, I am fifty-eight, and you 
must be at least twelve years my senior. No, no; I Avas not speaking of 
ourselves, I was thinking of the little ones Avho will inherit after us, and of 
young James, our cousin.” 

“ Ay, hut charity begins at home,” said the.miser. 

“But does not end there, or at least, ought not,” rejoined Tom; “and 
that same charity suggests to both James and myself fears for this rather 
imprudent old damsel who wishes to buy Stanmore. Suppose, after she has 
paid the purchase money, anything should come to light about Geoffrey, the 
younger brother’s, children or child ? ” 

“ That would he her loss, her loss,” said Whatmore, eagerly, moving his 
fingers Avith his wonted convulsive clutch; “she buys it cheap at that risk.” 

“ But one would feel uncomfortable at pocketing such a sum at another’s 
loss,” returned the good-natured Gilson; “and one might not be able to 
refund the money, then.” 

“I should think not,” said Whatmore, in a tone of great amazement; 
“ refund! Did any one ever meet with your equal, Tom ? You know no 
more of money than if you had been horn and bred amongst the folks who 
use cowrie shells instead of good ringing golden sovereigns.” Whatmore 
dwelt with great zest upon the expletives he affixed to his favourite coin. 

“ And yet it multiplies Avith mo,” said the cousin, smiling ; “ I never spend 
liberally, but some good hap follows it, and I am, therefore, able to acknow^ 
ledge from experience the lesson Faith is required to learn—‘ Give, and it 
shall be given unto you.’ ” 

MKcep—keep is my motto,” rejoined Whatmore, “and I Avarrant’ me it 
proves the better word in tho end. 1 shall die a richer man than you, Tom 
Gilson.” 

“ What matter, if you livo poorer ? ” said Tom. But I am a fool to argue 
the point Avith you. Let everyone bo happy in his oAvn. way, say I. If it he a 
pleasure to you to starve and save, why, may you enjoy it to your full content. 
14 is settled then that Stanmore is to be sold; if, after a fair statement of the 
risk, Miss Cowper still l’eels inclined to give the price named.” 

«Ay, ay, Tom,” said the miser, with the same convulsive twitchings of 
the fingers, “and don’t overrate the risk. There is no chance of the child 
ever being found now. He’s gone long ago, be surer—eaten by a tiger, or 
dead of cholera, or something or the other. Suppose you and James let me 
arrange the business for you. I’ll manage it capitally, aod only charge a 
small—a very small commission for my trouble.” 

“Ha! ha! I thought that would follow,” laughed Gilson, “hut it can’t be 
alloAvcd in this case. I have my doubts Avhether Miss Cowper Avould be fairly 
dealt with by you. I shall transact this business myself—a good day to you.” 

“Won’t you take some refreshment before you go?” said Whatmore, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Well, I don’t care if I do trouble you for a glass of ale,” said Gilson. 

Ale? Bless me! it is very unlucky,” 6aid Whatmore, “our cask is 
just out,” 
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“It never was in, I believe,” muttered Gilson; then he added aloud, 
“never mind—a cup of milk would do as well, for I am unusually thirsty.’’ 

The miser left the room in search of the desired beverage, and his visitor 
remained still standing, tapping his boot with his whip, in smiling reverie. 
He was roused by the opening of the door, and the apparition of a little 
boy, who, panting and flushed from recent exertion, entered the room, and 
perceiving a stranger, paused, and stood still in shy surprise. 

“Well, my little fellow, who are you?” asked Tom, with his winning 
smile, that was always secure of gaining the hearts of boys and dogs. 

“Charley Airey, sir,” he replied. 

“ And what do you want here ?” 

“I just came to tell Mr. Whatmore that I have helped carry Dame 
Gooche’s clothes to the drying-ground, and she gave me this halfpenny to 
pay for his ink.” 

“ To pay for his ink. Why should you pay for Mr. Whatmore’s ink ? ” 

“ Because, sir, we are the poor boys he keeps, and we are such an expense 
to him, he says.” 

“We, and boys? what does the urchin mean ? Are you speaking in royal 
phraseology, child ? ” 

“ I don’t know what that is, sir ; but there are two of us—I and Guy.” 

A few questions from Gilson, whose curiosity was now fairly roused, 
would have elicited the whole simple story of his young life from Charley, 
but at that moment Whatmore re-appeared, full of regret that there was no 
milk in the house, but proffering his cousin at the same time a glass of 
water, the good qualities of which he vaunted in the style of a professor of 
hydropathy. Tom, however, put it gently aside. 

' “ No, thank you,” he said, “ I never drink water. Its merits would be all 
lost on me. Who is this youngster, Whatmore ? ” 

The miser was a little startled, when his attention was thus directed 
to Charley. 

“ He—he ? ” he stammered. “ Oh! his name is Airley. He is a ward of 
mine—left to my care by his dying mother.” 

“And you make him run errands to pay for your ink, Whatmore!” 
exclaimed his kinsman, indignantly. “ Shame on you! The poor little 
fellow looks half-starved, too ! ” 

“ Starved, do you call it ? He eats like a boa-constrictor; consumes as 
much as-three ordinary children, but never thrives on it. You cannot guess 
what his board costs me.” 

“ Faith, I could, very easily,” said Gilson ; “ but it is no concern of mine. 
Poor boy! His mother must have been mad. No matter, I don’t wish to 
offend you, cousin Whatmore; nor have I time now to argue the point with 
you. However, if you will take my advice, you will give him a little more 
or a little better food soon. Good day again.” 

Gilson did not extend his hand with the parting salutation, and as he 
passed Charley he adroitly gave him a shilling without being observed by 
Whatmore. The child raised his eyes with a look of silent but eloquent 
gratitude to the face of his new friend; ran after him down the passage, and 
stood looking wistfully at him, whilst he mounted his steed. Whatmore had 
followed too closely, however, for the boy to be able to utter the 
thanks that trembled on his tongue; but the expression of his pale little 
face was quite intelligible to Gilson, who rode off with an unusually grave 
countenance, and a feeling of painful compassion, which he shook off as quickly 
as possible, by persuading himself that it was no business of his. 

Chapter IY. 

Miss Cowper was by no means desirous of separating Teresa from her family. 
The doctor saw his child almost daily, and the other children were frequently 
invited to spend the day with their sister. But the constant association being 
broken, the child was too young to preserve much family affection. She had 
grown selfish from indulgence in a few months’ time, and when the little ones 
met, there were frequent quarrels between them, because Teresa wanted to 
have her own way in all things, and thus gradually their love grew colder. 

Every Sunday Mrs. Straker enjoyed a secret exultation in beholding her 
little girl, splendidly dressed, and looking very pretty, drive up in Miss 
Cowper’s carriage to the church door, for the lady of the manor tbok the 
little thing to morning service at a very early age, liking to display her in all 
the magnificence of infantine adornment to the admiring villagers. There 
was, however, a counterbalancing vexation for Mrs. Straker’s pride. It 
pained her motherly heart to see one child so much “ put above ” the others, 
as she phrased it. In outward appearance, and by degrees, she strove to 
make her other children at least look as well as the favoured Teresa. This 
was not an easy matter on small means, and caused no little care and vexation 
to the poor lady. She was always contriving some smart thing ot the other 
for Mary, or Helen, or Bessie. Her own best dresses were sacrificed to this 
maternal ambition, and finally, a far longer bill was incurred at the linen- 
draper’s than was wise or prudent. The children were great sufferers under 
this ruling passion, as their fine clothes were procured at such expense, and 
the spoiling them was a matter of such serious concern, they were compelled 
to walk when they would fain have run, to be still when they wished to play, 
that they" might look as fresh and well-dressed as Teresa, who spoiled a dozen 
frocks whilst they wore out one. 

As Mrs. Straker thus enlarged her expenses in one way she was compelled 
to diminish them in another. »Hcr charities were fewer, and not so heartily 
bestowed, as of old, and some home comforts, yielded also to her new-born 
love of .display. This development of maternal vanity took place at a very 
unpropitious time for Dr. Straker—a rival in his practice having just 
appeared in the village. 

To the amazement of the quiet inhabitants, a new red brick house sprang 
up quite close to the lodge gate of Stanmore, “a fine place,” they said, “on 
a small scale. Quite a sort of king’s palace,” the grocer who had once 
been in London suggested, and certainly the new dwelling had pretensions of 
a startling character, considering its size. There were gable-ends, turrets, 


pepper-castors, a greenhouse the size of an old fashioned cupboard, and a 
lawn which looked like a large green cloth spread before the Gothic porch. 
The largest portion of the whole dwelling, allowing for proportion, was the 
huge brass plate which announced that its inmate was a Dr. Kobinson, the 
numerous letters after whose name formed a prolific subject of wonder and 
discussion amongst the villagers. 

When it was known that the new practitioner was a mesmerist, and that he 
intended, to give lectures on electro-biology and mesmerism at the village inn, 
the public interest in his proceedings was greatly increased. Stanmore heard 
of these modern wonders for the first time; they were not then so well known 
generally as at present, and Dr. Bobinson gained something of the eclat of a 
magician of the middle ages amongst the rural population as they eagerly 
expected the promised lecture. He was a pert, dark visaged little man, with 
nothing attractive in his appearance ; but novelty and wonder recommended 
him to the village people, and by some unknown means strange stories of his 
marvellous skill and great London reputation were circulated in the place. 
Dr. Straker’s practice threatened to diminish just as the partner of his fortunes 
was failing in the prudence so long and patiently exercised. The sacrifice 
to gold was beginning to be accepted and rewarded. 

{To be continued.) 


TO THE MOON. 


Cold, pale-faced, placid moon, 

Thou art very dear to me 

At night, when, with a burning brow, 
I raise my eyes to thee. 

Thy sympathy is silent, true. 

But far mox*e dear to me 

Than all the worship of the world. 
Who pc aisc for what they see. 

At times the world is cold to me, 

And I wish that I wex-e dead ; 

But that is wrong I know, I feel, 
When I lift to thee my head. 

The aching heart and burning brow 
Press on me heavily, 


But the load is lighten’d when above 
Thy cold calm face I see. 

Oh, then continue to shine down 
Upon me, here below, 

So that the anguish of my heart 
The world may never know. 

Thou only and thy Maker know 
The feelings, low and deep, 

That dwell within me strong and wild, 
Though now they are asleep]: 

Asleep, but for some power to stir. 

To fan them into life ; 

Dead they are to this cold world 
Of mockeries and strife. Lola. 


AN EX-BACHELOR'S STORY. 


Walter Haughton and I were bosom friends. When he married a beautiful 
girl, to whom he had long been attached, I shut myself up sullenly in my own 
room and refused to see the face of man. My passions had been undisciplined 
from childhood. Even till I attained the age of twenty-five I had fits of 
ungovernable anger. After that time my pride came to the rescue, and I held 
my temper down. I loved Walter Haughton as some men love women— 
strongly, ardently, deathlessly. We were almost inseparable. Before him I 
never showed the fiend within me. His sunshiny face invariably dispersed 
the clouds in my breast. w 

Never shall I forget the day he first told me he loved Mary Vernon. 
Before that I thought of her as a sweet, angelic woman; but in that hour I 
hated her. 

“ What shall I do ? ” was the wild, passionate cry with which I replied. 

“ Do ? ” said Walter, “ why be just the same loving and beloved friends— 
come and sit by our-* fireside, come and live with us. Mary knows how 
strongly I regard you. She has no jealous feelings even towards my bosom 
friend. Heaven bless her! she is a noble girl.” 

None can tell but those who are cursed Avith the same unhappy tempera¬ 
ment with what feelings I heard Walter eulogise his beloved. I could have 
struck him for it. I turned away sullenly and Avalked rapidly off Avithout 
speaking. At last the day came, fraught with so much happiness to him. I 
would not go to the Avedding, and afterwards, Avhen I met him, I treated him 
with coldness. There are few natures that would not have resented such 
conduct—he did not. I have since thought he pitied me. 

Well, time wore away and brought its balm. I became an intimate of his 
house, and soon came to regard him and his wife as one. They fitted me up 
a nice room, and I Avent and came as I listed. By and by a daughter 
Avas born to them. They called her Alice, because it Avas my favourite name. 

Little Alice Haughton! She Avas a fragile fairy thing, but exceedingly 
lovely. It Avas a grief to us—yes, at last even to me, that Mary Haughton 
drooped from the date of the birth of Alice. Some hidden disease, Avhoso 
germs had never before showed themselves above the surface, fastened upon 
her. So sloAvly she faded, that her husband Avould not believe her ill till one 
day, Avhen Alice Avas three years old, I went there, and found the house as still 
as death. Walter met me in the hall. He did not speak, but he grasped my 
hand till it pained me ; and as I looked in his face his pallor alarmed me. 

“ She is going !” he said, softly. “ I shall lose her.” 

“ Impossible ! ” I replied; “ she Avas looking so healthy yesterday ! ” 

“ The bloom of the grave,” he said, harshly, “ the crimson of death! Oh, 
hoAv can I bear it! ” 

“You are^needlessly alarmed,” I said. I knew not Avhat to say, but longed 
in some manner to comfort him. 

“ No—no—no,” said he. “ I Avish I could think so. But last night—oh, 
fearful night! You have not seen what I have seen—the very life-blood 
streaming. Oh, Heavenly Father, support me in the heavy hour ! ” 

One Aveek from that day the hearse stood at his door. From the moment 
Mary died I did not see my friend shed a tear. His face Avas rigid, colourless 
—aAvful in its calm. 

His little daughter Avas taken to his mother’s home, and after a Avhilc 
Walter gave up housekeeping, and Avent there too. Once more he Avas 
all mine. Day after day I sat with him, read to him, nor could I believe 
that brilliant complexion—that fierce rapidity of movement, of utterance, 
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presaged a fatal disease. But so it proved. At the end of five sad yet happy 
years my dearest friend died, leaving me the guardian of his little daughter. 

J Alice* 7 was more lovely than her childhood had promised. Not strictly 
beautiful hut charming, fascinating. She loved me very much, and when in 
a year from her father’s death she left me for school she wept on my neck, 
refusing to be comforted. I relapsed into my old habits of loneliness, and, at 
the a»e of twenty-nine, thought myself a confirmed bachelor. I furnished a 
cottage, took in a spinster aunt as housekeeper, lavished a little fortune on my 
furniture and burroundings, had a garden beautifully laid out, and sat myself 
down to take comfort. I must not forget to say here that I had moved some 
miles from the town in which my friend Walter died. 

Ten years from the very day that Alice Haughton left me for school, I 
received a letter from her, edged with black. It was not the first letter my 
ward had sent, by any means—but the first missive that bore tidings of death. 
It was addressed to me as her father’s dearest friend. Her grandmother she 
said had recently died; her two aunts had left Busytown; she was about 
leaving school—where should she go ? I was her guardian, and had a legal 
right to advise with her. She longed to see some familiar face, etc., etc. The 
letter did not give me any pleasure. I knew what my duty was, for on his 
dying bed Walter had confided his daughter to my care. 

“ When she is grown,” he said, falteringly, feebly, “ you will probably 
have a wife—a home. Should my mother die, be a father to my little Alice.” 

I looked around my comfortable cottage. I did not want to have my 
quiet broken up. My pictures, my vases, my books, my articles of virtu were 
all exactly where I wanted them to be. This young girl of eighteen would 
perhaps disarrange all my plans. And then she would be having young 
companions—male and female, as likely as not. She would wish to sing when 
I needed quiet; there would be tier piano and practice. She might be 
whimsical, difficult to advise ; she might be flighty, nervous, ill-tempered. 

“ No,” I said, resolutely; “ I will find her a good home elsewhere.” So I 
wrote a letter, sealed, but did not send it. Her words, in one artless line, 
haunted me—“ I do so long to see a familiar face that will remind me of my 
dear home—my dear father and mother in Heaven.” 

“ There is no use in being such a savage,” I said, mentally, and then I 
tossed the letter into the fire (it was in January), and sent for Aunt Mitty. 
She was a spare person, with not the most pleasant face in the world—but 
the face is not always an index to the heart. 

“ I think of having a young lady here, Aunt Mittv,” I said. 

“ Lor ! are you going to get married? ” and her knitting-needles fell as if 
paralysed. 

“0, no, not the least intention,” I replied; “you need never ask that 
question. I shall be a bachelor all my days, and you shall keep house for 
me, Aunt Mitty. But you know I have spoken sometimes of my little ward, 
Alice Haughton ; she has done going to school, and as she has neither father 
nor mother, I must have her here, I suppose.” 

“ Indeed! ” she said, as maiden ladies are apt to utter that word, as if it 
embodied an important question, and resumed her knitting. 

“ Is there any room that will do ? ” I asked; “ or shall I be obliged to 
furnish another ? ” 

“AVell, if she’s got property, she ought to have a handsome room,” said my 
aunt. “ I should take the articles out of the front room and have it newly 
furnished.” 

“ Very well,” said I, “ then I will go with you to-morrow and select the 
furniture. She will, I suppose, have her own pianoforte brought on here, 
and we may expect her in a week from to-morrow. Can we get ready in that 
time ? ” 

“Yes,” was her brief reply, and her tall form soon vanished through the 
doorway. 

I was called from home on important business on the day of the expected 
arrival, and did not return till late in the evening. I was cold, cheerless, and 
weary, and had almost forgotten that I was to meet anybody, when as I was 
taking off my cloak in the front hall I heard a light footstep, and looking 
round I beheld a vision for which I was but little prepared. Dressed in 
black garments, a profusion of dark hair falling in clustering curls from the 
temples, there stood Alice; her dark eyes, so like her father’s, beaming, 
glowing with a warm welcome, her white hands outstretched to greet me. 

“ Why, Alice ! ” I exclaimed, forgetting cold and fatigue, “ can this be you, 
so tall, so beautiful ? ” 

She blushed rosy-red, smiled, returned my salutation, and led the way into 
the parlour. Surely some magic had transformed it. I had always thought 
it cheerful, but now with that sweet presence, from which some charm surely 
emanated, it seemed dazzling. Perhaps my fairy had let on a trifle more of 
the gas ; perhaps she had caused the lamp to be replenished—I could not tell 
—but it appeared to me a new and refreshing place. 

I forgot all my trials : my heart grew light in a moment, I could not keep 
my eyes from the sparkling face of my ward. There is no use in trying to 
describe her inimitable "-race, her varying expression every moment disclosing 
some new charm—her delicacy of deportment, and at times her gravity of 
demeanour and thoughtful ways. Let me return to that evening. It is my 
oasis in the desert of dark memories. I never weary of dwelling upon it; I 
never shall. 

At the table she presided, saying, laughingly, that Aunt Mitty had given 
up that office to her. The old lady had a weak arm, and however much she 
might covet the dignity of the office, she was quite willing to dispense with 
its burdens. She too seemed as one fascinated, looking alternately at Alice 
and myself; laughing heartily at her witty little speeches—growing sad in 
the face when she adverted to her loss which had taken place six months 
before—and following her humour in all things. 

“ Shall I read to you now, guardian ? ” asked Alice, prettily, after supper. 

It was a new phase in my experience ; to sit idly by the fire in my dressing- 
gown and slippers, listening to the musical voice of a beautiful girl upon 

nose lips every dry item 01 news grew into a pearl as it dropped. 


Well, this was comfort—there was no denying it. Every day the sweet 
girl won upon me. She seemed perfection in all she did and said. Her 
playing was exquisite; nor did she depend upon masters and practice, for her 
soul was the depository for beautiful gems of melody, and she drew them 
forth at will. How she had retained her girlish simplicity, the sweet modesty 
of mien for which as a child she was remarkable, I never could tell. Cer¬ 
tainly, Alice Haughton was unlike all other young ladies I had ever seen. 
I had rather anathematised the whole class—but Alice Haughton redeemed 
them all. 

The first time I was awakened from my dream of bliss was the occasion of 
a j*?.it made to Alice by a young and dashing man, a gentleman in exterior, 
and I thought one who entertained decided preferences for my fair ward. I 
can never describe the feeling of burning, maddening jealousy that tortured 
me as he stood in the brilliant music-room by the side of Alice turnin°* over 
her music and casting admiring glances at her. Then my heart waked°up to 
the fact that I was in love with Alice. I, the staid bachelor of nine-and- 
twenty, loved with all the intensity of my passionate nature, the fair young 
woman of eighteen! How warmly the blood shot through my veins as I realised 
this fact, and saw the devotion of this handsome young stranger. Did she 
love him ? If so I would annihilate him on the spot! He must have noticed 
my appearance, for as he turned round to say “ That is a sweet song, sir,” he 
gave me a prolonged glance. I turned away, and strode to my mirror. 

My appearance before this had always been a subject of indifference. I had 
in the beginning of the evening called this fellow, mentally, fop and ape, for 
nothing but because he was dressed with good taste. Now, as I looked, 
I grew ashamed of myself. My collar was negligent, my necktie disarranged, 
my whole appearance careless and untidy. I scanned my features—there I 
was triumphant. I felt that there was a superiority in my face over many 
other men; I knew I was what was styled a fine-looking fellow—that my 
countenance was of that intellectual cast vastly superior to mere beauty of 
feature. My mind was made up. I drew my figure to its height, straightened 
collar and tie, and went to the piano, planting myself upon the other side of 
Alice. 

“ Will you not play something for me?” I asked. 

She looked up as if she noticed the peculiar emphasis in my tone. I fancied 
her eyes lingered on my face. I thought she blushed. 

“ Certainly I will, with the greatest pleasure,” she replied. “ What would 
you like ? ” 

“ That! ” I said, placing a sheet of music before her. 

She looked at it a moment, ran over prelude and air, and sang it with great 
sweetness. It was a love-song; no matter what. The man opposite kept his 
keen eyes upon me, and every time I looked up our glances met. Mine 
said, “ You shall not have her.” His said, “ Who the dickens are you ? ” 

“ Who is that man ? ” I said, when he had gone. 

“ Only a friend, guardy,” she replied ; “ I knew him at Milton.” 

“Only a friend!” Why should she use that precaution in speaking of 
him ? Did she suspest the turn my thoughts had taken ? I hoped not. I 
would have guarded the secret until I was certain that her heart was free. 
My pride was as strong, ay, and as fierce as my love. 

“ He is very good-looking,” I said, carelessly. 

“ I have seen handsomer men,” she replied. 

How I studied her after that! Every word, motion, look, was noticed by 
me. She caught me at it sometimes, and blushed. ' She seemed, I thought, 
to show a decided preference for me over all the gentlemen who visited her— 
or else unwittingly I displayed a vehemence in my love. I think she must 
have suspected at that early period how I felt towards her. 

Let me hurry on Avith my narrative. Every day I grew more hopelessly 
I enamoured. She became shy and sensitive, and gave me by her manner 
; occasional glimpses of hope. I surprised her sometimes singing over softly 
j the songs I loved. I saw her read the books I praised. Sometimes I looked 
: into them, and found such passages marked as made my heart beat more 
I rapidly. 

| Not long after my symptoms had become thus violent I received a letter 
i from a brother abroad whom I had not seen for twelve years, and then he 
: was a boy. I remembered his extreme beauty, and my soul grew sick. Im¬ 
pending evil, like a horrible vulture, flapped its wings over my head. He 
wrote me that he had become a prosperous merchant; that he was coming* 
home to sec me. It was a warm, glowing, impulsive letter ; but, strange to 
say, I crumpled it in my hand, and threw it in the fire, 
j It was a singular coincidence, but the day he came, as in the case of Alice, 

! I was called away. When I returned I caught the sound of a manly voice, 
i Hate entered and received a welcome in my heart. I went into the parlour ; 
my brother sprang up, his handsome face all aglow, to greet me, and 
| then returned to his seat by the side of Alice. He must have noticed my 
! coolness, my constrained demeanour, my abstraction, from which I was called 
j by Alice’s musical voice. 

i “Why, guardy,” said she, “why didn’t you tell me you had a younger 
j brother V* 

| “I thought you would meet him soon, and the pleasure would be all the 
greater,” I answered, bitterly. 

It stung me to madness to behold him sitting so near her; to hear them 
talk together like old and confidential friends. All manner of demon thoughts 
crowded to my brain. I felt that my countenance must be awful, and kept 
myself busily turned away. Still they chatted, they laughed — oh, how 
nobly beautiful they looked together! That evening we were all together in 
the music-room, Alice at the piano ; I walking, filled with horrible thoughts; 
Fred, my brother, leaning over Alice. How free she seemed with him! 
Much too free it seemed to my jealous eyes. What business had she to sing 
my songs for him ? Oh, if they had seen me look at them ! To be sure she 
always prefaced her music with “ This is guardy’s favourite,” or “ I often 
sing this for your brother; ” but what sort of balm was that to such a heart as 
mine? At last I said “ Good-night” abruptly. Alice came to me all anxiety; 
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she asked me timidly if I was not well. I could have howled, “No, hypo- 
crite!” but I said, with as calm a manner as I could assume, “I have 
business to attend to.” 

For a moment I noted that she looked perplexed, unhappy—but I was 
still blinded by jealousy. 

“ Look here! Harry, don’t go to bed so early again,” said my brother the 
next day; “it deprives me of good society, both that of yours and your 
charming ward. She did not stay ten minutes after you had gone. You 
should not leave the young folks alone, especially when one of them is as shy 
as a kitten.” 

“Did Alice leave you then ? ” I asked, suddenly relieved of a great weight. 

“Of course she did,” he replied. “ What modest young girl could sit with 
a stranger alone ? I am surprised at you for leaving us. By the way, you 
play the venerable papa, I suppose, to this sweet creature? ” 

“Venerable!” I exclaimed, turning fiercely round, “what do you mean by 
calling me venerable ? ” 

“Mercy on us! ” exclaimed Fred. “ I see I must treat my elder brother 
with more respect; but do tell me, Harry, is she heart-free ? ” 

“ Go and ask her,” I growled. 

“ I wonder you haven’t fallen in love with her yourself, Harry,” continued 
my brother; “she’d have made you a capital little wife. But as you have 
not, I suppose I have the next best chance. What do you say ? had I better 
try ?—because if you think there’s no hope, there’s a little lady at home whom 
I’m thinking of, and I know she’ll have me.” 

0, why did I not then and there disclose to my brother the great secret of 
my heart? It would have saved me torture beyond expression. But I would 
not. The Evil One was in me—held absolute sway over my every faculty. 

“ In Heaven’s name,” I said, “ win her if you can, but don’t talk to me 
about it. I have more important business on hand.” 

He laughed at my reply, gleefully, I thought insultingly, as he said, 
“Perhaps I may take you at your word; at any rate it’s worth the trial; ” 
and we parted. 

Every day and every evening I now left them together. I noticed that 
Alice grew more quiet, her cheeks became pale. 

“That is one of the symptoms,” I thought, savagely. “The wooing 
progresses bravely; but, by Heaven, if he wins her, he had better never have 
been born! ” 

There was little or no change in Fred’s appearance; he seemed quite 
devoted to her, walked with her, rode with her; they sang and played 
together. Still Alice seemed restless. She avoided my eye, and appeared 
only quite at her ease in his society. One day I was sitting in the parlour by 
myself, quite in the shadow, brooding as usual over my gloomy fancies. I 
heard footsteps and voices, My first impulse was to retire ; but on a second 
thotight I determined to stay. They paused upon the threshold. Madness ! 
his arm was round her waist. 

“But why don’t you tell him?” I heard her say. 

“ No—no,” he replied, and my brother’s usually cheerful voice was sad. 
“No—he never would forgive me. I cannot! Harry would be the last one 
to whom I should tell such secrets.” 

“Ay, my splendid fellow! ” thought I, “ so you have cunningly divined.” 

“Let me tell him, then,” said Alice, softly. “Though he has altered of 
late and seems strange to me, yet I think he would give his consent if I 
asked him.” 

“ Do you, my beauty!” I thought, with set teeth. “ Yes, and so I would, 
but what would happen afterwards, I wonder ? ” 

“ Well, darling, I’ll think about it,” said Fred. “Perhaps, after all, it 
will be more manly in me to speak to him. I think I will, tomorrow.” 

The next day, Fred asked me to walk with him to the cliff. We went 
away together. 

“ I have something I wish to say to you, Harry,” said he. 

My heart leaped, my blood was on fire. I pretended I had not 
understood him. 

“ Are your nerves steady ? ” I asked. “ Can you stand like this upon the 
edge of the bank.” 

He paused, looked at me earnestly a moment, and went forward to try. 
His foot was on the very edge; nearer than mine; his brain might have 
reeled; mine did not—until I jostled against him in stooping. Good 
Heavens! he was over! I sprang back as if I was shot. Not for a thousand 
worlds would I have ventured near the edge of that accursed hill. There 
was water at the bottom. Strange that I heard no sound save the rapid 
beating of my own heart. Was he living, struggling ? I dared not look, but 
hurried home and locked myself in my own room. 

Said the demon, “if they find him, they will think it was accident.” I 
don’t think any one saw him go out with me; but—the self-abasement! the 
tortured conscience! 

The day, the week passed. I forgot to say that Alice on that very day 
had gone to spend a week with a school-mate. When she returned, she 
asked after Fred. I said, watching her steadily, “ lie is gone. Are you 
sorry ? ” : 

“Why, yes; I think he might have told me, and said good-bye,” she 
replied, rather petulantly. 

“ If he had staid longer we might have had a wedding,” I said, with a 
harsh and almost convulsive laugh. 

She looked at me earnestly for a moment, as she asked, innocently, “ Why, 
who would have been married ?” 

“ You and he, perhaps,” I said. 

She turned as pale as ashes; her lips quivered. She cried out passionately, 

“ You are cruel!” and almost ran from the room. 

What was I to infer from this ? The glance, the tone had struck me as 
being, to say the least, very peculiar. Good Heavens! could it have been that 
all the time she loved me ? My brain throbbed; my guilty soul swayed 
between tumults of delight and terror. If so, dared I marry her in my 
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blood-guiltiness ? Yes, I dared do any deed now; I dared and I would. I 
pass over much time. Suffice it to say that the fate of my brother remained 
a mystery. I had nerved myself to go, as nearly as I could calculate, to the 
precise spot where he fell, but I saw no clue that gave any evidence of his 
previous identity. He was gone. The dark waters bad received him. 
Some time they might give up their dead. 

Alice became my wife, but horror hung around me. I could take pleasure 
in nothing. I surrounded her with luxuries and called her my queen. She 
was an idol; I worshipped her. One day she said, “ Why do we not hear 
from Fred ? ” 

My heart stood still, but I made some evasive reply. 

“ Did he ever ask your advice about any thing in particular ? ” she 
inquired, with a smile. 

“No,” I replied with my old fierceness. “Why do you ask such a 
question ? ” 

“ Oh, Harry ! ” she said, reprovingly, “ you carried your prejudice too far 
—I know she must have been a lovely girl by his description.” 

Before, I was hot; now I grew icy. “By his description! lovely girl! 
what do you mean ? * I asked in wild astonishment. 

“Why! you knew he loved one of the Edgeworths, didn’t you? He said 
the father once did you an injustice and you never forgave lum. Ile.being 
dependent on you in some way for assistance, did not like to marry her with¬ 
out your consent, and yet he had the strangest fear about it! I never saw a 
brother so-” her words changed to shrieks. 

I had fallen apparently dead at her feet! I made awful revelations in the 
sickness that followed. When I came to myself I thought I saw my brother 
continually beside me. I besought the vision to leave me. Human tones 
answered—it was Fred, kind, generous, forgiving, who bent above his guilty 
brother. When he told me how he had been sheltered by a friendly tree, 
whose swaying branches caught and held him ; how, after his strength came, 
he had dropped and swum ashore, and to spare and punish me had returned 
quietly to nis business in town, I wept aloud. Oh, the bliss of seeing him 
there! When I was well, they brought a babe into my chamber—my first-born! 

All is forgiven. My brother and his wife reside near us. We arc happy. 
It was the evil passion of my youth, roused again in manhood, but now 
subdued for ever. M. A. D. 


THE B*RIGAND. 


I Chapter XI. 

When Lord Westfield recovered his senses, he found himself lying on 
the ground in what appeared to be a monastic cell. A low bedstead was 
placed against the wall, on which was fastened a crucifix in black wood. 
A wooden chair stood by the bedstead, on which laid a wine skin. He 
endeavoured to raise himself from his recumbent position, but found that 
his hands and feet were tightly bound. On lifting his head a little, how¬ 
ever, he saw Zambro sitting on the floor, but he, too, was bound, while his 
countenance expressed a kind of sullen resignation. 

“My poor Zambro,” said Lord Westfield in a faint voice, “I am truly 
sorry that your great care for me should have reduced you to this extremity.” 

Zambro managed partly to shuffle, partly to drag himself close to Lord 
Westfield, before he answered in a whisper, “ Say not a word to me, that any 
body may not hear. Thank Heaven! they have not gagged me ! A black- 
browed rascal proposed gagging me for fear I should cry out; but I told 
him that I should not cry out, because as there was nobody near who could 
hear me, it would be only tiring myself, and expending my breath to no 
purpose. They all began laughing at this, and gave up the gagging part of 
the business. But you had better feign insensibility some time longer, it 
will be the best way to put the villains off their guard, if they haven’t 
overheard you speak. To be sure I can tell them that you fainted away 
again. Now I will tell you what I have been thinking of. I will gnaw your 
cords asunder, and will manage your escape somehow or other.” 

“No ! ” said Lord Westfield. “I will allow you to do no such thing. I 
will not leave you to the mercy of these ruffians. Besides, Zambro, you 
have a wife and children, your life belongs to them, and it would be ill- 
repaying your care of me to allow you to risk it without a chance of escape. 
I will gnaw through your fetters; my teeth are very strong; you can escape, 
and if you can help me afterwards, so be it.” 

In vain did Zambro urge the young nobleman to try and make his escape. 
Lord Westfield was firm. 

“Consider, Zambro,” said he, “I should not be able to escape these 
fellows ultimately, for I do not know the country well enough. You, on the 
contrary, know every inch of it, and may perhaps succeed in finding some way 
of escape for me.” 

After much persuasion, Zambro consented to Lord Westfield’s performing 
the part of the rat in the nprsery legend of “ The old woman who found a 
silver penny,” but it was tedious work, and Lord Westfield made but little 
progress; besides, he was very weak from the effects of the blow lie had 
received. At last, the rope was gnawed more than half through, when they 
heard somebody undo the bolt of the door. Zambro instantly shifted to his 
former position, and Lord Westfield laid down flat on the ground. The door 
of the cell now opened, and a man made his appearance. 

“Here!” said he, “I’ve brought you some food. We do not starve any¬ 
one to death, you see; if we want to quiet them, we manage matters more 
speedily.” 

“ I am much obliged to you for the food,” said Zambro, “ the more so, as 
your tender solicitude will induce you to perform the part of nurse, no doubt, 
by feeding me.” 

“Ho! ho!” said the brigand, grinning; “but you mistake, my funny 
fellow. I’ll unbind your hands, and see you eat.” 

“Much obliged to you, all the same,” said Zambro; “but I do not feel 
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hungry. My appetite fails me, if I have not my usual out-of-door exercise* 
But^thc poor gentleman on. the ground, there, would be all the better for 
some food, I dare say, if he is able to swallow it.” 

Lord Westfield comprehended Zambro’s manoeuvre in an instant. He 
would not eat, for fear the brigand, in unbinding him, should observe the 
state of the rope. In order to second Zambro, therefore, he uttered a faint 
groan. . 

“ Come,sefior, try this wine,” said the bandit, kneeling down beside him ; 

it’s right good Alicant. We never drink any but the best, here.” 

tTnbinding* his hands he raised Lord Westfield into a sitting posture. 
While he was thus employed, and encumbered by Lord Westfield’s weight, 
Zambro, by a sudden tremendous etfort, burst asunder his bonds, and drawing 
out a long knife, cut the thongs that bound his feet, and before the brigand, 
taken completely by surprise, was well aware of what he was about, he was 
out of the cell, while Lord Westfield, affecting the utmost weakness, clasped 
the brigand round the waist in such a manner that he could not stir. All 
this took less time to perform than it does to describe, and the brigand, 
having satisfied himself that Zambro was really gone, exclaimed, “ Caramba ! 
But he’s off! How did he manage to burst the rope ? Why he must have 
the strength of a giant! Well, it can’t be helped.” 

Lord Westfield was surprised that the brigand raised no alarm, and ate 
some food with relish, now that he had every reason to suppose that Zambro 
was likely to escape. He also drank a little wine, and then the brigand, after 
looking to the ropes that bound him, said, “ For you, sehor, as you are not 
quite so strong as the fellow who has given me the slip, you will remain here 
until our lieutenant comes back, when I’ve no doubt that he will dispose of 
you after his own fashion.” 

“ Why,” said Lord Westfield, “ what will he do with me ? ” The fellow 
pointed to his dagger. 

“But,” continued Lord Westfield, “if I offer him a very large sum of 
money for my life, in addition to what has been taken from me, will it not 
be much more to his advantage to let me live, instead of being satisfied with 
the small sum he has ? ” 

“But, suppose he has a round sum promised him for dispatching you, 
sehor ? ” asked the brigand. 

“ That can hardly be possible,” said Lord Westfield, very much astonished 
at what the brigand had said; “ I cannot have an enemy inveterate enough 
against me to compass my death.” 

“Well,” said the bandit, “time will show. However, I’ll give you a 
word or two of advice. You 1 ad better try and make as good a bargain with 
Ramiro as you can; but if you don’t find it exactly as I have said, never 
again believe a word that Manuel Sangredo tells you.” 

So saying, he left Lord Westfield to his own reflections, which were 
certainly far from pleasant ones. Who could wish for his death?—nay 
more, who could pay for his murder ? It appeared besides that Ferrando 
had very little to do in the business, Ramiro his lieutenant being the principal 
party concerned in the affair, for Manuel had said, “ Make a bargain with 
Ramiro.” His thoughts perplexed him sorely, and at last, wearied with 
thinking, and drowsy from the effects of the wine he had taken, he fell fast 
asleep. 

He awoke much refreshed—his head scarcely ached; and finding the light 
$iat had found its way into the cell through a small slit in the wall quite 
obscured, he concluded it was night, and would fain have resumed his 
slumbers, but found it impossible to sleep anymore, so he was forced to 
remain in darkness and solitude for what seemed to him an interminable 
length of time. At last the door of his prison opened and Manuel entered, 
accompanied by another man. 

“Now, sehor,” said Manuel, “you must see what you can do with 
Ramiro. He returned about half an hour ago, and gave orders for your exit 
from this world; but I told him that you had a proposal to make, and that 
you would give a very large sum as a ransom ; so he has sent for you.” 

He then cut the ropes that bound Lord Westfield, and made him walk 
between him "and his comrade. In this manner they passed through what 
Lord Westfield thought must have been the dormitory of a convent or 
monastery, and descending a few stairs entered what had formerly been a 
chapel. He was not able to walk fast, so his conductors were obliged to adapt 
their pace to. his, and they moved up the side of the chapel very slowly. He 
. looked about him, and saw that the lofty arched roof, supported tty slender 
pillars, showed here and there symptoms of decay. The pavement, of white 
marble, was broken in various places; and where had formerly been a raised 
space for the altar, was now converted into a sort of banqueting-hall for the 
brigands. A long table, formed of boards supported by tressels, was covered with 
food of different kinds, earthen plates, bowls and dishes, bottles and glasses; 
and at the head of the table sat Ramiro, the lieutenant of the formidable 
S’errando. When he saw Lord Westfield he said, “ Milordo, I hear that you 
haye a proposition to make.” 

“So! he knows my real rank,” thought Lord Westfield, but without 
hesitating, he replied, “ I have, Sehor Ramiro. It is this. You are paid by 
somebody (who, I cannot possibly imagine) to put me to death. Now, if I 
pay you double or treble the sum to let me live, will it not be better for you 
to accept my terms than those of my adversary ? ” 

“Well,” said Ramiro, rubbing his beard in a thoughtful manner, “you 
have spoken to the purpose, milordo, and without any roundabouts. You 
shall know exactly how the case stands with me. I am to receive three 
thousand dollars for putting you out of the way. I haven’t been paid yet, 
and as I haven’t had any earnest money, I needn’t stick to my agreement, 
you see. Now, how much do you offer for me to leave you alone ? ” 

“Twenty thousand dollars,” said Lord Westfield, “and the money to be 
paid before I am set at liberty.” 

“ Lone! ” exclaimed Ramiro. “ Give milordo a chair, and offer him 
refreshment, Manuel.” 

His orders were obeyed, and Lord Westfield, though almost choked in the 


effort, was obliged to drink with the mercenary ruffian, who said with a grim 
smile, “ And so, milordo, you cannot think who is so well disposed towards 
you, as to wish you out of this wicked world? ” 

“ No, indeed! ” replied Lord Westfield. “ I know of no one whose hatred 
of me would go so far as to wish to take my life.” 

“You have a cousin, I believe? ” said Ramiro, significantly. 

In an instant the whole truth flashed upon Lord Westfield’s mind. It was 
Frederick Somerford who had hired the brigands to assassinate him. And 
that was his motive for coming to Spain; and it was easy to divine what had 
prompted him to such a crime—he was next heir to the earldom! 

Lord Westfield felt quite sick at the thought of such villainy, and looked 
so shocked, that Ramiro, observing it, said, “Your cousin, milordo, was very 
scantily off for money, when he sought me out, through the recommendation 
of a former friend of mine, and had barely enough to pay his expenses back 
to England. But he promised that as soon as 1 let him know that the job 
was done, I should have the money. I wa3 to send a person whom 1 could 
depend upon for it. But, now I think of it, he seems a scrubby fellow, 
capable of playing one a scurvy trick, and not sending me the money at all.” 

“ That is not at all unlikely,” said Lord Westfield. “A man who would 
act as he has acted, is not likely to have very rigid notions of honour, and if 
he refused to pay you, you would be left without any remedy.” 

“ I trusted to his mention of my old comrade,” said Ramiro; “but I’ll try 
him. Hallo ! Miguel! ” he shouted, and a tall thin pale man came forward. 
“ Get thyself ready to start for England at daybreak,” said Ramiro. “ Go to 
Bruton Street, London; ask for the Senor Somerford; tell him that you have 
come for the three thousand dollars he owes his correspondent in Spain, and 
take milordo’s watch as a proof that you are entitled to prompt payment. 
He ought to be prepared to pay, for, by this time, he must fancy that milordo 
is not likely to trouble him any more.” 

He then handed the man Lord Westfield’s watch, telling him to ask 
Rodriguez for two hundred dollars for travelling expenses. 

“ He can return by Malaga, and bring you the twenty thousand dollars,” 
said Lord Westfield. “ Senor Escobedo, in that city, will honour my cheque 
to any amount. Have you pen, ink, and paper here ? ” 

“ Oh, yes!” replied Ramiro, and going to a kind of cupboard he fetched 
writing materials. 

Lord Westfield drew a cheque on Seiior Escobedo, and wrote him also a 
short letter, which he showed to Ramiro, in which he begged him “to 
accommodate him with the sum named, as he was in urgent need of it.” 

Miguel then retired to prepare for this journey, while Ramiro pressed Lord 
Westfield to take some more wine. He, however, begged to be excused, and 
pleading headache asked to be allowed to retire. Ramiro graciously granted 
this, and he was escorted back to his cell, Ramiro expressing his sorrow at 
being obliged to treat milordo as a prisoner. 

Sick of the ruffian’s company Lord Westfield gladly left him, and before 
Manuel locked the door of his prison upon him, he said, “ Manuel! you have 
proved yourself a friend to me, and I will not forget it. Can I reward you 
in any way when I regain my liberty ? I was thinking of asking for a 
hundred dollars more than my ransom comes to, but was fearful that it would 
make Ramiro suspicious.” 

“ And so it would,” exclaimed Manuel. “If he knew that your fellow- 
prisoner had escaped, there would have been a fine row. But my comrades 
and I know him, so we didn’t say a word about it. I will leave you this 
lamp, if you like, milordo,” said he grinning, and mimicking Ramiro. 

“Thank you,” replied Lord Westfield; “but you have not told me yet if 
I can be useful to you in any way.” 

“ Well, then, if I stand a chance of the garote y will you do what you can 
to get me off? ” 

“That I will,” said Lord Westfield. “I will give you my address, and 
will write to the authorities in your behalf; nay, I will even come to Spain 
if it be necessary, for I am firmly persuaded that, but for your advice, I 
should not now be alive.” 

“ You are right there, milordo,” said Manuel. “ But I can fetch you 
another mattress to make you sleep more comfortably.” And he hurried 
from the cell. 

Lord Westfield paced the floor of his cell, in mournful reflection. What 
would Clara imagine if he remained absent from her a fortnight longer ? And 
it was hopeless to expect his liberty before that time. He could not help 
musing on the fallacy of human hopes, and the futility of man’s previsions. 
Here was he a prisoner thrqugh the villainy of his near relative, whom he 
had never dreamed of suspecting, and but for him would have escaped the 
brigands, whom he had so carefully guarded against. While he was thinking, 
Manuel had returned, and was busily engaged in arranging his bed more 
comfortably, and having wished him gootwnight, left him to repose. But he 
could not sleep, and when at last he fell into an uneasy fitful slumber, it did 
him no good, and in the morning, when Manuel brought him some delicious 
chocolate, he felt too ill to drink it. Manuel perceived this, and said, “ I 
must ask our precious lieutenant’s permission to take you out in the open air. 
Between two of us, and weak as you are, he need not surely be afraid of your 
leaving us in the lurch.” 

“ I have no wish to do so,” said Lord Westfield; “ my word is pledged to 
pay a certain sum for my ransom, and until it is paid, I consider myself on 
mrnle * 

F Manuel looked astonished on hearing Lord Westfield speak in this manner, 
and then told him that Ferrando was expected shortly, and that Ramiro had 
ordered the men to conceal the fact of Lord Westfield’s being a prisoner 
from their captain. It appeared that Ramiro was willing to transact 
a little business on his own account, and therefore when Frederick 
Somerford had found him out, he had struck a bargain with him un¬ 
known to Ferrando, who would never lend himself to commit murder for 
hire. Ilis delinquencies lay chiefly in the plunder of treasure on a large scale. 
He would attack the diligmeia , or the escort that guarded the pay of the 
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troops, whether Christinos or Carlists, and would perhaps kill a dozen men if 
resistance were offered, but he was not hired by another to do it. 

“ Our captaiu has his moments of liberality,” said Manuel, “ and kindness 
even, hut Bamiro, never ! he is a mean, contemptible cut-throat. But 1 must 
not stay so long here or he will suspect me ! ” 

He quitted the cell, but in about two hours returned with a comrade, and 
they conducted Lord Westfield into what had been the garden of the 
monastery. Lemon and orange trees still perfumed the air, and charmed the 
eye with their fruit and blossom together. The date palms towered above their 
lowly neighbours, while the vines, hanging in festoons from tree to tree, were 
laden with purple grapes. Lord Westfield enjoyed the fresh air, and walked 
a little while inhaling the fragrant breeze, but felt so weak that he was obliged 
to sit down on the stump of a tree. His two guards threw themselves down 
on the ground near him, and having asked his permission began smoking 
their cigaritos. 

They had been thus employed for some time, Lord Westfield “ chewing the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancy,” when he became aware of the vicinity of a pair 
of eyes watching him through the leaves of a fig-tree. As soon as the owner 
of the eyes saw that he was observed he came forward from his hiding place. 

He was a man above the middle height, strong and muscular. His face was 
good-looking, but his features were hard. His eyes were black and piercing, 
his nose sharp and straight, his mouth slightly projecting, and his chin square, 
expressing great determination. His hair was black as night, as were his 
whiskers and mustaches, which latter were thick and close, not long, as 
Bamiro and the other brigands wore them. The instant Manuel and his 
companion perceived the new comer, they started up from their recumbent 
position, and stood cap in hand, while Lord Westfield remained quietly sitting 
on his tree-stump. * 

“ What do you here, Manuel ?” asked the stranger. 

“ Guarding a prisoner, captain,” was the reply. 

“ Is that your captain, Manuel ?” asked Lord Westfield, eagerly. 

“ I am Ferrando—at your service, seiior,” said the brigand. “ But excuse 
me—are you not the young English artist who was staying at the cottage in 
the forest near the foot of the Collano Verde ?” 

“ I have been staying there, and am supposed to be an artist,” said Lord 
Westfield ; “ but in^eality my name is Lord Westfield.” j 

“And what is the meaning of your being made prisoner by my men?” 
asked Ferrando. 

“ I believe it was by your lieutenant’s orders that I was made prisoner,” 
said Lord Westfield, determined that Ferrando should know all. “A good- 
for-nothing cousin of mine, it appears, offered him a sum of money to 
assassinate me. I offered a larger sum, and thus saved my life ; and I am a 
prisoner until the money is paid.” 

“A pretty set of higglers you must think us!” said Ferrando, in a 
contemptuous tone. “But Bamiro is Bamiro. Lord Westfield, you 
are free.” 

“ A thousand thanks,” said Lord Westfield, as Manuel and his comrade fell 
back the moment the words were uttered. 

“ Will you allow me to ask you a question ?” said Ferrando. 

“ Certainly,” was Lord Westfield’s reply. 

“ Your lordship is no artist, it seems ; but is that young girl at the cottage 
your sister ?” 

“N—n—n—o,” stammered out Lord Westfield, in great confusion, not 
liking to answer falsely to such a direct question. 

“ Oh!” said Ferrando ; then turning to Manuel and his comrade he said, 

“ Accompany this gentleman as far as he chooses. Assist him in every way, 
and guard him with your lives ! Has he been plundered of any property ?” 

“ Do not mention that!” said Lord Westfield. 

“ Excuse me,” said the brigand. “ Tell me, Manuel,” he added, sternly. 

“Well, captain, Bamiro did help himself to a pretty sum, besides the 
Caballero’s watch.” 

“The paltry fellow!” exclaimed Ferrando. “Your lordship will be 
pleased to accept this watch instead of your own,” (presenting him with a 
handsome gold one) “ and will also be kind enough to name the sum you 
had with you when my men stopped you.” 

“ Beally, it is of no consequence,” said Lord Westfield; “ though I should 
certainly feel obliged by your letting me have two or three hundred dollars.” 

“ I will fetch them myself,” said Ferrando, and left him. 

“Won’t Bamiro be savage when he comes back?” said Manuel. 

“ He will not lose the money,” said Lord Westfield. 

“I’m not so sure of that,” said Manuel, grinning, “ if the captain finds out 
his game, I fancy he will send you the whole back again. He has acted 
against orders.” 

He then informed Lord Westfield that Ferrando had expressly forbidden 
any of his men to molest the young English artist, and that he had no doubt, 
that, in consequence of Bamiro’s having disobeyed the captain, a quarrel 
between them would ensue. 

Ferrando now returned with a leathern bag, saying, “ In this bag your 
lordship will find five hundred dollars, and I regret tnat you should have been 
subjected to such inconvenience. I have a liking for your nation. In fact, 
my own mother was English.” 

“Indeed! ” exclaimed Lord Westfield, very much astonished. 

“ But may I ask why your cousin wished for your death? ” said Ferrando. 

“To inherit my title and property,” replied Lord Westfield; “he has 
always been an ill-disposed person, even from his earliest years.” 

“ It is no fault of his, depend upon it,” said Ferrando, earnestly. “ Believe 
me, no man can avoid his destiny. I am an instance of it. From my earliest 
childhood I have been impelled to all kinds of wickedness, nor have I ever 
been able to resist the impulse that urged me on«” 

Lord Westfield was startled at this avowal, but was silent. 

“ I assure you I am speaking the truth,” continued Ferrando. “ I had 
excellent parents—a good father, a pious mother. I was well brought up, 


and yet I cared not for either of them. I certainly felt a slight degree of 
affection for my mother, but not enough to avoid doing wrong for her sake; 
besides I lost her when a child. And when I grew up to manhood, and my 
passions became stronger, I never kept them under control.” 

“I can only say that I am very sorry for you, then, Seiior Ferrando,” said 
Lord Westfield. “ Perhaps, had your mother lived it would have been better 
for you.” 

“No, no,” replied Ferrando. “The principle of evil is rooted in my 
heart, I firmly believe, and nothing will eradicate it. But I will no longer 
detain you. I will accompany you for some distance, and on our way we will 
pass through the cloisters, where I will sec you supplied with something to 
keep up your strength on the road. I wish Bamiro not to know that I have 
seen you; theyefore, Manuel and Martin, you will be silent on the subject. 
Is your lordship ready to set out ? ” 

“ This instant,” said Lord Westfield; and, rising from his seat, he accom¬ 
panied Ferrando to the cloisters, followed by Martin and Manuel. 

On reaching the cloisters Lord Westfield perceived that several recesses had 
been converted into a larder, pantry, and wine-cellar, and Manuel having 
helped himself to some provisions, which he stowed away in a wallet, and 
two skins of wine, which he gave to Martin to carry, they all left the 
monastic ruins, and soon reached the paiw. which was to lead Lord Westfield 
back to Clara. 

Ferrando accompanied Lord Westfield for about four miles, and then took 
leave of him. Ferrando then went back to the monastery, and made his 
return known to Bamiro, who fancied him ignorant of his having taken Lord 
Westfield prisoner, so everything went on as usual until the evening, when, 
not seeing either Manuel or Martin, Bamiro asked, “ Where^can those two 
rogues, Manuel and Martin, be ? I haven’t seen them the whole day.” 

“ They are gone on some business of mine,” said Ferrando, curtly. 

Bamiro was silent. He thought of his prisoner, but did not even know 
where he was confined. So he left him to his fate, consoling himself that 
Manuel would see to him when he returned. And as this venture of his 
had proved so successful, he resolved on trying another, of which more 

hei ' eafter - Chapter XII. 


Lord Westfield could not forbear smiling to himself as he wended his way 
over rocks- and through valleys, escorted by Manuel and Martin. 

“ It is a saying,” thought he, “ that misfortune makes one acquainted with 
strange bedfellows. A propensity for travelling has certainly procured me 
the services of strange guides; first, Zambro and Melchior, gipsies; now, 
Manuel and Martin, brigands. And I am certainly indebted to Manuel for 
my life! ” 

When they had accompanied him a little beyond Cuesta Blanca, he dis¬ 
missed them, as he knew his way quite well, but not before giving Manuel 
fifty dollars, and Martin twenty. They overwhelmed him with thanks, and 
left him to pursue his way alone. 

He quickened his pace, and in about an hour and a half reached the 
cottage. He knocked, but no one answered him. He asked himself, “ Where 
can they be ? Where is Clara ? And old Winter and Gaspar, too ! This is 
unaccountably strange! ” 

A thousand wild ideas floated across his mind as he lifted the latch and 
entered witli strange misgivings at heart. All was silent. The cottage was 
deserted. He went from room to room, and in Clara’s room observed some 
articles of female attire thrown about in confusion as if the wearer had been 
obliged to dress in a hurried manner. What could this mean ? He went 
again all over the cottage, and found that Clara’s guitar was gone. It was a 
very handsome instrument, inlaid with silver, and she set great store by it. 
She must have taken it with her, but, except in her room, there was no dis¬ 
order; everything was in its place; indeed, it appeared to him that the outer 
rooms had been “ set to-rights ” only lately. Half frantic with his surmises 
he rushed into the forest, traversed it in every direction, then hurried to the 
secret passage in the rock, went through that, but all was solitary and silent. 
He returned to the cottage in a state of mind better imagined than described, 
and exhausted by the immense fatigue he had undergone, while he was far 
from well, he threw himself on his pallet utterly prostrated. Worn out at 
last by his emotions, sleep came to deaden his grief and anxiety. 

How long he had slept he could not tell, when he was suddently awakened. 
He started up in affright, and before he was well awake, he heard a deep voice 
utter these words: “Englishman! Seek your promised bride at the ruins 
of St. Dominick. Bufiians have borne her thither.” 

Lord Westfield rubbed his eyes, and called out “ Who speaks ? ” But no 
answer was returned. 

He leaped from his couch, hardly knowing whether he was in his right 
senses or not. He had come that very morning from St. Dominick’s convent, 
and, had Clara been there, most likely Manuel would have known it. All of 
a sudden he remembered Ferrando’s questions concerning Clara. He must 
have had her carried off beyond a doubt; and, unable to bear the torturing 
thoughts that assailed him, he seized a wallet, and hastily cramming it with 
what he thought he would require (not forgetting his bag of dollars), 
he strapped it on, and set qff, going over precisely the same ground he had 
come the morning before, for, on consulting his watch, he found it was nearly 
three o’clock in the morning. 

He walked on until he arrived at the place where he had parted with his 
guides. Then he was obliged to try and remember the way he had come 
with them. But that was very difficult, for he had not paid much attention 
to the route, trusting to Manuel to see him safe to Cuesta Blanca. How¬ 
ever, he endeavoured to recall the scenery t(T his mind, and walked on until, 
weary and footsore, he was obliged to rest himself. Having rested for about 
an hour, he resumed his march in a very desponding mood. On he walked, 
until he came to a cross way which he did not remember to have seen before ; 
but fancying it would lead him into the direction he wished to take, he 
followed it until he found himself quite bewildered, and became aware that 
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lie bad utterly lost his way. He was deliberating within himself, whether he 
should retrace his steps, though he was almost sinking from fatigue, when on 
reaching the top of a rocky hill, he saw the ruins of St. Dominick at some 
distance before him. On descending the hill, he lost sight of them, but 
proceeded in the direction that would lead him towards them, until he came 
to a little wood which skirted the path, and felt so overcome with lassitude, 
that he .threw himself on the ground under a tree, unable to proceed. He 
took some bread from his wallet, and was beginning to eat, when he heard 
voices near him, and somebody said, “ It is he! I am sure of it! ” 

Lord Westfield turned his head to see whence the voices came, and Nunez 
precipitated himself into his arms, saying, “ Oh, my dear friend! ” 

Old Winter now came forward, followed by Zambro, Melchior, and 
Gaspar. Mutual greetings ensued, and then Zambro, who seemed the leader 
of the little band, said, “ You will wonder, sehor, at our being here, but the 
young lady-” 

“ I know,” said Lord Westfield, impetuously, “ Ferrando has carried 
her off! ” 

“Why, how could you know it 1 ” exclaimed Zambro, in amazement. 

Winter placed his finger on his lip, while he looked significantly at Lord 
Westfield, who said, “ I missed her from the cottage. I hardly know what 
I am saying, I believe. And where have they taken her ? ” 

“To the ruins of St. Dominick,” said Zambro. “Ferrando is there, 
now. I saw him go yesterday morning. But, sehor, how have you 
managed to escape him ? ” 

“ It was his lieutenant who made me prisoner,” said Lord Westfield ; “ hut 
I will tell you the story by and by. At present we must think of rescuing 
the senorita. Tell me, Nunez, when was she taken away, and how ? ” 

“The facts are simply these,” said Nunez. “ Wo were all soundly sleeping 
the night before last, that is, the sehorita, Winter, and myself, (for I had 
taken up my abode at the cottage,) when a band of ruffians forced their way 
in, and while some stood over Winter and myself, with their daggers held to 
our throats, the others obliged the young lady to rise and hurry on her dress. 
Then wrapping her up in a cloak, they bore her off, leaving the wretches who 
were guarding Winter and myself to follow in an hour or two. When they 
were all gone, Winter and I went in search of Melchior and Gaspar, whom 
we found each tied to a tree. So the ruffians had taken their measures well. 
While we were consulting as to what had better be done, Zambro joined us, 
having made his escape, as you know.” 

“As soon as I have rested a little longer,” said Lord Westfield, “ I will go 
myself to Ferrando. He has behaved well, I may say, nobly towards me, 
and I can hardly think that he will refuse to restore Clara to me.” 

“ Will you, then, alone beard the lion in his den ?” asked old Winter. 

“ You can follow me at a little distance,” said Lord Westfield; “but I am 
much mistaken in my estimate of Ferrando’s character, if he is not more 
likely to yield to my entreaties than to our united efForts, particularly if we 
make a show of hostile intentions. Besides, there is no use in risking five 
lives, when one will suffice; for if a hair of Clara’s head be injured, by the 
Heaven above us, I’ll have his life!” And he trembled with agitation and 
suppressed passion as he spoke. 

Nunez endeavoured to soothe him, but without much success, for his frame, 
weakened by fatigue, and harassed by the different emotions he had felt for 
the last two days, was scarcely fitted to support such vehemence of passion 
as he had lately yielded to; so Nunez advised him to try and sleep for a 
little while. He promised to follow his advice, and for some time remained 
lying on the ground, his head supported by the wallet he had brought, without 
uttering a word, so that his companions hoped that he would arise invigorated 
and refreshed. But he soon raised himself from his recumbent attitude, and 
declared his intention of seeking Ferrando. Accordingly he left them, and 
proceeded towards the ruins of St. Dominick. It was just dark when he 
reached them, and he lingered about for a short time, wishing, if possible, to 
speak to Manuel before seeking Ferrando, and chance befriended him, for as 
he was watching near the cloister, he saw two figures advancing, and heard 
one say, “ I don’t think llamiro will get off scot free this time.” 

“ Manuel, is it you ?” asked Lord Westfield, in low tones. 

“What, sehor, is it you?” exclaimed Manuel, in astonishment. “Why, 
what has brought you back to to us? Most people, when they once get out 
of our clutches, don’t seem over anxious to get into them again, I can tell you.” 

“ Listen, Manuel,” said Lord Westfield, authoritatively, “ and answer me. 
Have not some of your comrades carried off a young lady from the forest 
beyond Cucsta Blanca ? And was it by your captain’s orders, or Ramiro’s ?” 

“ llamiro’s,” replied Manuel. “ He has had his eye on that young dove for 
some time, and wanted our captain to bring her here, but he would not. Nor 
does the captain know that he has carried her off ; and I have only just 
discovered it through one of my comrades talking in his cups. But Ferrando’s 
sudden return has deranged Ramiro’s plans considerably, I fancy, for she is 
not here. Where she is I do not know ; but not the shadow of a petticoat 
has darkened these walls.” 

“ Conduct me to Ferrando instantly,” said Lord Westfield. 

Manuel led the way to the chapel, where the brigands were just going to 
supper. Ferrando was seated at o>e end of the table, and Ramiro, looking 
very sulky, at the other. Lord Westfield walked boldly up to Ferrando, 
who stared as if he had seen an apparition. 

“ Sehor Ferrando,” said he, “ 1 have come here alone, and unarmed, to ask 
you a single question, which I am certain you will answer me truly. Is it by 
your orders that a young girl—the one you mentioned to me—living at the 
cottage in the forest, has been torn from her home ?” 

Ferrando rose from his seat and said—“ Your lordship does not stand upon 
ceremony, but I do not like you the less for it. So far from wishing to harm 
that young girl, I forbade her being molested, having heard that she was 
English, and your sister,” he added, significantly. “ I have not even seen 
her; but it appears that my orders have been disobeyed. Is it so?” he 
continued, in a voice of thunder, and looking round at his men. But none of 


them chose to denounce Ramiro. “What!” exclaimed the chief, “no 
answer ? Then I am to infer that the seiior’s charge is well-founded * 
Ramiro ! have you caused this damsel to be carried off?” 

“ Suppose I have; what then ? ” said Ramiro, gruffly. 

“ What then ? ” shouted out Ferrando; “ why, that you have been guilty 
of disobeying my orders, and have laid yourself open to punishment for so 
doing. You will instantly resign your post as lieutenant, and, moreover, you 
will be pleased to inform me where you have concealed the young girl. It is 
well for you that the discovery of the fine doings you have been at, has been 

made so quickly, for-,” and he swore a fearful oath, “ if she had beeu 

harmed, your life should have answered it! Here ! two of you guard him 
closely, until the girl is restored to her friends. Where is she, I say ? ” 

“ At Miraflores,” grumbled Ramiro, while Lord Westfield could not help 
being almost terrified at the alteration anger had made in Ferrando. His 
face was purple, the veins of his forehead started out like cords and his eyes 
emitted gleams of lurid light that rendered their expression appalling. 

“ Forward to Miraflores, then ! ” exclaimed Ferrando. “I will not rest 
until I give her back to her protector. Of course your lordship will come 
with us ? ” 

“ Indeed, I feel scarcely equal to the exertion,” said Lord Westfield, faintly. 
“ And I know I can rely upon you.” 

v ’'*u can,” replied Ferrando; “but you must not be left behind. We 
will costive a htter for you.” 

Giving dome orders to. his men, in an incredibly short space of time a 
litter was [constructed of branches of trees, interlaced firmly and neatly. A 
mattress was then placed on it, and Lord Westfield lifted on the primitive 
conveyance. 

“ Some friends of mine are waiting by the little wood, yonder,” said Lord 
Westfield. “ May they not join our party ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Ferrando; “ we will hail them as we go on.” And he 
gave the signal to proceed. 

When they reached the wood Lord Westfield saw Winter, Zambro, Melchior 
and Gaspar appear in answer to the call of the brigands, but Nufiez was 
absent. He was just going to inquire the reason of his not being with the 
rest, when he remembered how he had fared at Ferrando’s hands, and 
concluded that he did not wish to be seen by the brigands. 

Onward they sped, and in the morning arrived at Miraflores, Lord 
Westfield observing with some surprise that Ferrando studiously concealed 
his face from Winter and the rest by muffling himself up in his cloak. 
Arrived at Miraflores, Ferrando entered the court-yard, and said, “ I shall go 
no farther. Ramiro, make haste and produce the young girl.” 

Ramiro, looking black as night, entered the castle with his two guards, and 
in about ten minutes returned, leading Clara, who was ghastly pale, and 
appeared half-dead with terror. The moment Ferrando saw her he started 
violently, while Lord Westfield sprang forward, exclaiming “Clara!” and 
opened his arms. She rushed into them and fell on his bosom. He called 
her by every endearing epithet he could think of, telling her that there was 
no longer any occasion for fear, and that henceforth he would never part 
from her. 

Meanwhile, Ferrando appeared terribly agitated, and at last said to Lord 
Westfield, “That is no English girl—she is a Spaniard—and I must take the 
liberty of begging you to acquaint me with the exact position in which she 
stands towards you. She is no sister of yours.” 

“ She is my affianced wife,” said Lord Westfield, proudly. 

“ You will swear it ? ” asked Ferrando, in his deep tones. 

“ Before Heaven, I do! ” exclaimed Lord Westfield. 

Clara, who had listened to this short colloquy in the greatest agitation, 
flew towards Ferrando, crying out, “Carlos! oh, my brother! Is it thus 
we meet?” 

“ Even so, Clara,” replied be, casting off his cloak and drawing himself up. 
“ I had hoped, for thy sake, poor girl, that I should not have been recognised, 
but fate wills it so. In Ferrando, Lord Westfield, you behold Carlos, Count 
of Miraflores, and Clara’s brother. But when you take her with you to 
England, Ferrando and Carlos will be alike forgotten by you both. You 
have sworn to marry her. I here give her to you, and wish you both every 
happiness.” 

Lord Westfield was positively speechless with horror. That Clara, his 
destined bride, should be the sister of the terrible brigand, the outlawed 
bandit, Ferrando! The thought was agony to him, and, unable to bear it, 
he fell senseless to the ground. 

Chapter XIII. 

About the beginning of September there appeared in the London papers 
the following, copied from a French newspaper :— 

“ It is with deep regret that we are informed of the murder of Lord West- 
field, an accomplished young English nobleman, who was assassinated on hi 9 
way from Santa Fe to Malaga. His lordship was rather eccentric, and pre • 
ferred travelling without attendants. In crossing the mountains he *was 
stopped on the 12th of August by a band of brigands who infest the Sierra de 
Ronda, and refusing to give up his property was stabbed in three or four 
places, and left for dead. A priest passing that way discovered the unfortunate 
young nobleman, and rendered him what assistance he could, but it was too 
late. He only rallied sufficiently to give the reverend father the above details, 
and then expired. Thus has perished at the early age of two and twenty a 
young nobleman of the highest attainments, one who bid fair to become an 
ornament to his country, as it is believed that he intended on his return to 
England to take his seat in the House of Peers as a real working member of 
that august assembly. By his demise the title and estates devolve on Frederick 
Somerford, Esq., of Bruton Street, cousin to the late earl.” 

Great was the commotion created in certain quarters by the above account. 
In the first place Mr. Robson, Lord Westfield’s steward, was almost heart¬ 
broken at the news. His dear young master to be murdered by foreign 
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banditti! That came of his mania for travelling. In the second place Mr. 
Luttrell, the family solicitor, was very grieved to hear of the tragical end of 
his noble young client, whose liberality and straightforward manliness of 
character had won his esteem. In the third place Lord Newnham was 
perfectly thunderstruck when he read the account of the murder. Poor 
young man! But it was all owing to his wilfulness in going abroad, why 
could not he have remained in England and settled ? Or if he must have 
visited foreign countries, could he not have gone to Paris on a bridal tour ? 
However, as he was gone, it was very fortunate that he (Lord Newnham) had 
made friendly advances to the new Lord Westfield, who, by the bye, had not 
been to see them for some time, and must be hunted up, for he would be a 
very suitable match for Lady Alicia. Thus reasoned Lord Newnham. 

Frederick Somerford, the one who was most interested in the business, felt 
as if raised from the lowest depths of despair to the highest pitch of felicity. 
He called on Mr. Luttrell, and asked his advice upon what steps he should 
take. Mr. Luttrell, who never had liked him (and who had purposely avoided 
putting himself into communication with him), replied, “ My advice is this, 
Mr. Somerford; have the intelligence well authenticated before you assume 
the title.” 

“ I have received a letter from Father Joachim Da Costa, the priest who 
attended my poor cousin in his last moments,” said Mr. Somerford in a 
mournful voice (but which sounded in Mr. Luttrell’s ears like, a hypocritical 
whine), “ confirming all the melancholy facts. My cousin gave him my address, 
and lie wrote to me immediately after his death. Is not that sufficient ? ” 

“ Will you allow me to see the letter ? ” asked Mr. Luttrell. 

“ I have not the letter with me at present, but I will bring it to-morrow,”,, 
said Mr. Somerford; “in the meantime, as I happen to be very much pressed 
for money, owing to the report having been spread of my accession to the 
Westfield title, could you accommodate me with a couple of thousand pounds ? ” 

“ Well, until I sec my way clearly, I hardly like to advance so large a sum,” 
said Mr. Luttrell; “ but I'll tell you what I’ll do, I will let you have five 
hundred pounds for the present, and in the mean time we must leave no means 
untried ‘to ascertain the truth. I will tell you what makes me so sceptical. 
During the Peninsular war General Carter was reported to have been killed, 
his wife put on weeds, and fancied herself a widow, when more than a twelve- 
month after, as she was sitting in her drawing-room, a knock was'heard at 
the door, somebody ascended the stairs, and in walked the general. Now I 
know that for a fact, and have always been rather incredulous on certain 
subjects ever since.” 

“Well, my dear Mr. Luttrell,” said Frederick Somerford, “you will do all 
for the best, I am sure, and I shall feel obliged to you for the small sum you 
mentioned, and I will bring you Father Da Costa’s letter to-morrow.” 

Mr. Luttrell gave him the money, and he departed, saying to himself, as he 
went homeward, “ The close-fisted meddling old fool! He little thinks that 
if I could have procured money elsewhere, I would never have thought of 
asking him for it. But it is strange that everybody should express a doubt 
as to Westfield’s being really dead. And as to old Luttrell, I must keep on 
good terms with him, and with Robson too, or they may be very troublesome.” 

On arriving at his lodgings he was told that a foreign gentleman was 
waiting to see him. He thought it was Lopez Moreno, the Spanish renegade 
priest, of whom mention has been made, ana whose presence would have been 
particularly welcome to him just then; but on entering the room where his 
visitor was, he started, on beholding an utter stranger. As the latter rose 
from his seat Frederick said blandly, “ Pray keep your seat, sir. May I 
know what is your business with me?” 

Miguel (for it was he) handed him a copy of his promise to Ramiro. 
Frederick turned deadly pale, and said in Spanish, “ I know that he has kept 
his word, and I would fain keep mine, but-” 

“ Here is his watch,” said Miguel, handing it to him. 

Somerford felt a sickness creeping over him, and a dread of he knew not 
what. He had no idea of Ramiro’s having the impudence to send for the 
money; and what he felt on the watch (the spoils of the murdered man) 
being tendered to him as a proof of his atrocious design having been 
executed, cannot be described. He was beginning to taste the fruits of his 
crime. But he had gone too far to retract. Summoning up all his courage, 
he said in a persuasive manner to Miguel, “ Gladly would I fulfil my promise 
this very minute, if it were possible; but you are not perhaps aware thdt at 
present I am utterly penniless. The formalities of the law must be gone 
through before I can touch any of the revenues of the estate, or any money 
that may be at the banker’s.” 

“Am I to go back and tell Ramiro this ?” asked Miguel, drily. 

“ By no means,” replied Somerford. “You will remain as my guest until 
I can liquidate your claim upon me. I have it!” he suddenly exclaimed, his 
countenance brightening. “The very thing! Could you not personate a 
priest ?” 

“ To the life,” answered Miguel, “ if I find it to my interest to do so.” 

“ Then you must be the Father Joachim Da Costa,” said Frederick, “ the 
priest who was with my cousin at his death. You have no objection to the 
plan, have you ? ” 

“ None in the world—if I am well paid for it,” said Miguel, with a dark 
smile. 

“Then we will arrange our plans,” said Somerford. “You will remain 
here, of course ; and in the first place we must concoct a letter from Father 
Da Costa.” 

He then explained what he wished to be done; but Miguel said, “ You had 
better say that you have lost the letter. In the first place you would want 
paper of a different kind to what is used in England. If we had time enough 
I could easily manage it, but our time is too short. No, in your grief you 
must have mislaid the letter, but by good fortune the writer has come to 
England, and you will take him instead. Do you understand? ” 

“ Perfectly,” said Somerford, his spirits rising, as he saw how clever the 
associate was whose services he had secured, “But you must be tired, 


reverend father, and hungry,” said he. “Will your reverence take some 
lunch ? ” 

“Willingly, my son,” replied Miguel, putting on a most sanctified air, and 
mumbling out some scraps of Latin. 

Somerford burst out laughing, Miguel joined him, and thus those two 
reprobates made merry over their guilty schemes ; but Miguel laughed at 
Frederick as well as with him. Then Frederick Somerford, Esq., the 
descendant of a noble family without a blot on its escutcheon, sat down to 
dinner with a bandit, a cut-throat! 

They sat up that night until late, and concocted their plans very skilfully, 
Frederick acting as barber to the pseudo-priest. The next morning the 
confederates repaired to Mr. Luttrell’s chambers, and Frederick Somerford 
introduced Miguel as the Reverend Father Joachim Da Costa. 

“His coming so opportunely to England is the more fortunate,” said 
Somerford, “as I have lost or mislaid his letter, and I was engaged nearly 
all day yesterday in hunting for it, when the arrival of the reverend gentleman 
himself relieved me from all further anxiety on the subject.” 

“Still it was wrong in you not to take care of the letter,” said Mr. 
Luttrell. “ I have known people kept out of large fortunes from not taking 
care of papers of importance. Does the reverend gentleman speak English ? ” 

“No,” replied Frederick; “but I shall be happy to act as interpreter 
between you.” 

“First, I should like to know how it happens that he is in England just 
now ? ” said Mr. Luttrell. 

“ Oh,” said Frederick, “ that is easily explained. The good padre thought 
that it would be satisfactory to the relatives and friends of my poor cousin, if 
they could hear an account of his last moments, and hearing that somebody 
in holy orders was wanted to come to England on a mission relating to 
religious matters, he offered his services, and here he is.” 

Mr. Luttrell lookod again at Father Joachim, and did not like him. How¬ 
ever, he could not refuse to believe a man because he did not like the cast of 
his countenance. 

“ Does the reverend gentlemen speak French ? ” asked Mr. Luttrell. 

“ I am sorry to say he does not,” replied Frederick. “ But I can-” 

“ First, can anybody identify the reverend father ? ” said Mr. Luttrell. 

“ I should say that there would be a difficulty in finding anybody who 
could do so, it being his first visit to England,” replied Someifford. 

“ Then we must wait until we write over to some responsible person in 
Spain who may know him,” said the impracticable Mr. Luttrell. 

Somerford felt as if he could have killed him on the spot, when the 
old gentleman exclaimed, “ How foolish of me not to have thought of 
it before ! ” and immediately addressed his reverence in Latin ! 

Here was a contingency neither of the confederates had thought of, for 
Miguel knew as much Latin as a sausage-maker’s apprentice may be supposed 
to know, such, in fact, having been his position in society before joining the 
brigands. 

Miguel was thus forced to acknowledge his ignorance; and Mr. Luttrell, 
who from the first had considered him a low, common sort of personage, now 
looked upon him with absolute contempt, and, much to Somerford’s chagrin, 
did not seem inclined to place any reliance on what he said. He plied 
Miguel with questions, which, notwithstanding the combined fertility of both 
Frederick's invention and his own, were found very difficult to answer. 

“I will go to Spain myself!” exclaimed Mr. Luttrell at last. “The 
fighting there is nearly over, I understand, and I shall be glad to sec the 
country. I’ve been to France, to Italy, and to Germany, but of Spain I 
know nothing, and the sooner I emerge from my state of ignorance the 
better. Perhaps,” added he, “ the reverend father will direct mo to the 
localities where I can obtain information ? ” 

In spite of his habitual command of countenance, Somerford could not 
entirely conceal his disappointment and uneasiness at this resolution of Mr. 
Luttrell’s. 

“ Are you really in earnest ? ” said he. 

“ Never was more so in my life,” replied Mr. Luttrell, “ and in three days I 
shall be off.” 

No more was to be said; and, very much discomfited, the two confederates 
took their departure, 

(To be continued.) 


THE MYRTLE CROWN. 

Every Swedish girl , when six or seven years of age , plants a slip of Myrtle % 
which is to furnish her Bridal Crown. 


Fresh myrtle leaves for a bridal crown, 
Glossy and green ’mid the ringlets 
brown; 

No pearls, no delicate orange flowers, 
Made by tired fingers in weary hours, 

But a wreath of natural myrtle leaves 
A Swedish bride ’mid her tresses Reaves. 

Many years ago, in childhood's lioui\ 

She planted a slip of the myrtle flower, 
And tended it carefully day by day, 

As the green buds burst on the slender 
spray, 

Little marking the years as onward they 
flew, 

Save to note how quickly the myrtle grew. 


Then a child no more, but a woman fair 
Tended the myrtle with loving care, [be 
And wonder’d, perchance, if long it would 
Ere she gather’d the leaves from the 
myrtle tree! (down, 

’Tis a quaint old custom, long handed 
Tho child plants the tree for her bridal 
crown. 

At last comes the day—the glad wedding 
day, f spray. 

And the leaves are stripp’d from the slender 
No costly jewels, but fitter by far 
For a bridal wreath myrtle leaflets are, 
When Love lies hid in the tresses brown 
’Neath the simple Swedish bridal crown. 


Hope, our guiding star, shines brightest in the darkest hour, and peoples 
the gloom with fairy forms of its own creation; like a beacon to tlie stonn- 
tossed mariner, it speaks of rest and^ joy after the bitter present shall have 
passed; and while the parting voice still lingers on the ear, cheers us through 
the long perspective of coming years with the prospect of returning spring. 
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THE LESSONOF REVERSES. I 

“ Sit here, dear Florence, in the shade, and I "will tell you what you have 
been dying to know- all day. Yes, Floy, Charles Sumner loves me, and as soon 
as his father returns we are to be married. You and Bella Forrest are to be 
bridesmaids, and John Hamilton and Charles Molineux groomsmen. We are 
to live in a beautiful house ; our furniture and all that is to be supplied from 
Gillows and the like; and I am to have a lady’s-maid, a cook, and a whole 
host of servants, besides a page in livery to wait at table. There, I cannot 
say another word.” 

“ Nor need you, dear Louise/’ returned her friend. “ You are out of 
breath, and it will take a week to recover me. So much good news at once 
always tires me. I wish you had a bit of sorrow with it.” 

“You mean, envious thing!” said Louise. “No, I will give you that 
part. # You love to cry. It would be a luxury that you would appreciate to 
have everything go wrong, so that 4 a few natura^tears might course down 
your cheeks.’” •*' 

“ No, Louise, I would not cast a single thorn in your pathway; but say, 
in that long race after happiness which ends in a mansion and a retinue of 
servants, is there not a shadow that sometimes beckons to you to pause 
and think ? ” 

“ Not a shadow, Floy,” she replied. “ I leave all such unsubstantial things 
to you dreamy, poetic, romantic folks. My visions are all real, and Charles 
Sumner the true knight who gives me a bright home and all pleasant 
surroundings in it.” 

0, love and "youth! with what brigjjrt rose-tints do ye invest all objects! 
I could not bear to throw a cloud over her, and I left her singing a gay 
song and turning over her wedding dresses, as light of heart as if no shadows 
were in the world. I needed not to wish that Louise should have sorrow. It 
came faster than I had anticipated. 

Charles Sumner was a very unfit person to trust one of her thoughtless 
temper with. He was reckless and extravagant, on the strength of 
some two thousands which had been left him, and which he ought to have 
employed in business. No expensive toy was omitted that could make the 
house elegant; and although he did not absolutely overdraw his resources, 
he crippled them so much that, at the end of the month in which the 
two had been carelessly spending for the approaching bridal, he had not 
enough remaining to warrant a style of living corresponding to the expensive 
outfit. 

Unfortunately, the parents of Louise were too much dazzled by her 
marriage with Mr. Sumner to guard her from the danger in which she stood. 
One word from them would have made her think ; but thinking involuntarily 
without suggestion from others, was not natural to her. I blamed myself 
afterwards that I had not opened her eyes. 

The wedding was magnificent. People of so-called fashion were there, 
and no expense was spared to render their reception the most elegant and 
recherche. A series of splendid parties were given to the bride, and called 
forth a corresponding one on her part; and now Louise was fairly launched 
in the waves of that deceitful and uncertain ocean of popular favour called 
fashionable society. 

Six weeks after the wedding, I went, as I had repeatedly promised to do, 
to spend a day quietly and alone with Louise. It was near noon when a 
well-dressed page admitted me. I sat some time with my bonnet on, 
in the chilly drawing-room, and feeling cold, I found my way to a smaller 
room, in which were preparations, apparently, for a breakfast. There was a 
richly chased silver service on a little table, and a luxurious chair was drawn 
up to it, as if the late riser was coming immediately. But it was half an hour 
before Louise appeared, and then, although she seemed heartily glad to see 
me, there was an air of languor and almost of sadness about her. She 
scarcely touched the breakfast. 

“You will think me a lazy girl, Floy, but last night’s party fairly overcame 
me.” ( 

I said that I had just called on another friend, a last year’s bride, Sophy 
Howard. 

44 Ah, poor Sophy! she did not marry very well I am told,” said Louise, 
languidly. 

44 Yet I found her very prettily situated,” I replied. 44 She has a good 
house in a pleasant street, with everything comfortable and even handsome 
about her. ‘ She had been driving out alone this morning for a ride; for her 
husband keeps a horse and a pretty chaise.” 

“ How in the world can Albery afford such an extravagance ? ” asked 
Louise, somewhat pettishly. “I am sure I have teased Charles for one 
often, and even he can’t afford it.” 

I looked round the room, and through the open door, and smiled. 

44 What did those curtains cost you, Louise? ” I asked. 

44 Forty pounds for each window,” she replied. 

44 1 won’t trouble you for an inventory of the rest of your furniture,” said I, 
44 but I will tell you how Sophy lives. She has white muslin curtains only. 
Her carpets are good substantial Brussels; her chairs well-made with 
serviceable seats. There are but few tables, but they correspond with the 
rest of the furniture. In her pleasant drawing-room her books, her pretty 
work-basket and her piano—that piano which was her dependence for a 
living, and which she would not let Mr. Albery exchange for a handsomer 
one—all make her home full of comfort. In her orderly housekeeping she 
requires but two servants, and one of these is an orphan girl whom she took, 
not because she needed her, but because the poor thing had no home; and 
as th$ir horse stands at livery, they do not need a man. Sophy looks happy, 
and compares her present easy life with that which she experienced as a 
music governess two years ago.” 

Louise made no reply, except that 44 after all, Sophy had not attained to 
any style.” 


I had abundant occasion to think, in the course of the day, that style had 
brought little happiness to poor Louise, and that Sophy was the richer 
woman of the two. Mr. Sumner came home at seven to an elegant dinner, 
at which there were wines and fruit of the highest cost. How long could 
this last ? 

Sad to tell, ere they had been married twelve months, he was arrested at the 
suit of a wine merchant, and the unpaid bills of his housekeeping gloomed 
up darkly before him. They were ruined. Sumner’s few thousands were all 
gone in superfluities that he had been obliged to pay for at the time. He 
had had no settled income, and there was°no one to whom he could reason¬ 
ably. apply for assistance. The house was stripped, and the next time I saw 
Louise it was in a lodging-house. 

If this had taught them wisdom it would still have been well; but wisdom 
does not come to those who do not seek her. The little that remained from 
the wreck soon went after the rest, and Sumner, mortified and angry with 
the world, went off to Australia, leaving Louise dependent on her father for 
a maintenance which he was ill able to afford her. 

In every heart there is a spark of energy, which only remains to be 
wakened into life. Sometimes it is never reached at all, and the individual 
goes on through existence with the reputation of idleness and inefficiency 
clinging to his or her character until death. 

“Poor Sophy Albery, who did not live in style,” was the angel who 
breathed the breath of life into Louise Sumner’s being. After Charles 
Sumner was really gone, Sophy begged Louise to come to her on a visit, 
which visit was lengthened into many months. It had been begged as a 
favour to Sophy, because she wished to have company in her husband’s 
occasional absences. She had that true and perfect kindness which will not 
let any one feel an obligation too heavily. Then, after some time, she gave 
up the two morning pupils whom she had always retained, to Louise, and the 
latter, glad to be able to do something for herself, increased the number to a 
dozen among her own acquaintances. Contrary to the established rule of 
storytellers, who invariably describe a person’s friends as leaving them in the 
time of adversity, it was observable that many of Mrs. Sumner’s old visitors 
had never seemed to think so much of her before. How far it might be 
owing to Sophy Albery, it is hard to say. Certain it is that her manner 
towards her unfortunate friend was such as to inspire others with respect and 
consideration. 

It was pleasant to see how quickly Louise, from her habits of indolence, 
was won into better ways by the example of Sophy Albery. Not all at once 
did she become perfect, nor yet without much tribulation; but little by little, 
yet with such hearty good will to do right, that her progress seemed both 
rapid and real. 

Not now did she breakfast at noon. Long before nine she and Sophy 
were up, planning for the day. At ten Louise went to her first lesson, and 
returned at four, to have a cheerful afternoon with her friend. 

44 And oh, Florence !” she would exclaim, “ with what feelings of distaste 
do I recall my first year of married life. Could any one be mor6 blind, 
more foolish than I have been ?” 

44 But you have so nobly redeemed that time, Louise,” I would reply, 
“that I think of you far more highly than if you had never erred; and 
after all it was not you who were to blame.” 

44 Oh, don’t throw it upon poor Charles, Florence,” she would say. 44 lie 
too is changed, you may believe. Let me read you his letter, received 
to-day.” 

And Charley Sumner—the butterfly, the exquisite—wrote of toils and 
dangers and struggles, that might have appalled a practical economist. 

“But I do not complain of them, Louise.” he continued. “They have 
shown me the false state of that society which we once worshipped, but which 
henceforth I abjure. If Heaven spares my life to return to you, I will make 
myself worthy of higher and better associations than we once coveted. Mean¬ 
time, I do not ask you to remit your noble toil. We will both toil until pride 
and vanity are rooted from our hearts. Since I have been here, I have 
seen what I never saw before—proud men working for daily bread, and 
good, noble, generous men working with their own hands at hard, wearing 
toil for others—ministers, and lawyers, and physicians turned nurses, and 
the great and good serving the lowly and poverty-stricken. I have 
seen women, nobly born, washing for a living, and beggars seated in high 
places. With all these in my mind, I will come to you with clean hands 
and an upright heart.” 

***** 

Nobly indeed has Charles Sumner redeemed his pledge. Now, indeed, is 
Louise Sumner a happy wife; for only last week Charles returned, renewed in 
heart and soul, and worthy to be her husband, the junior hard-working 
partner of a rising house of business, in a land where honest toil is more 
valued than the tinsel of stuck-up and would-be fashionable people. B. L. 


THE PltlNTElt-FIEND. 


The night was dark, and not a star 
Peep’d through the gathering gloom ; 

And silence brooded o’er the type 
In the composing room. 

The printers had to supper gone, 

And vacant were their places, 

When through the door a villain crept, 
And stole Bill Norman's spaces! 

Oh, foulest wrong beneath the sun! 

Oh, deepest of disgraces ! 

The darkest crime that can be done 
Is that of stealing spaces! 

Bill went to “ lunch,” and left his case 
Filled—running o’er—with letter, 

And thought he would return again 
When copy should get fatter. 


When he came back he took his place 
Again before his cases— 

You should have seen his attitude 
When he beheld his spaces! 

It was no time for charity, 

Or other Christian graces ; 

He wildly cried—“ I'll dot the eves 
Of him who stole my spaces ! ” 

The Fiend still lives and wal ks the earth, 
And so must walk for ever ! 

He cannot die—a wretch like him— 

For rest awaits him never 1 

And printers for long years to como 
Will tremble’ at their eases, 

Well knowing that his spirit still 
Is fond of stealing spaces ! P. D. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Veritas boldly meets the charge of the young ladies of 
our own day that the young men are loath to marry. 
He contends that sensible men looking at the dearness 
of every article of necessity, especially provisions, 
ponder well before they take upon themselves the 
responsibility of a wife. That position is untenable, 
as can be well ascertained. A bachelor, if he resides 
with his parents, must bear his fair share of the house¬ 
hold expenditure; if he does not, he lives to some 
extent upon their means, indeed on what may be 
called charity, to the serious injury of the other equit¬ 
ably contributing portion of the family. Should he 
think fit or be compelled to reside in apartments, he 
must pay dearly for his equivocal accommodation; as 
for homely independence or felicity, there is none. 
80 that economy is all on the side of an advantageous 
marriage, to say nothing of the sweet content, the 
tenderness, and the graces that shed their light on 
happy conjugal love. On another point our corre¬ 
spondent takes firmer ground. He says that while 
young men would not shrink from facing an invading 
army, they are really frightened at the enormous dress 
mania now raging so fearfully among the ladies. The 
latter sneer in turn at the beard mania; but that 
Nature provides free of expense, and we must confess 
saves time, trouble, and money. The ladies, on the 
contrary, by their extravagance, are unconsciously 
labouring to plunge the whole nation into bank¬ 
ruptcy. That is an awful contingency to contem¬ 
plate, and one which our ancestresses would have 
viewed with horror, and instantly come down to 
gingham and linsey-wolsey. We must admit that the 
present feminine fashions are outrageous; but, say 
the political economists, they promote manufactures, 
and so give increased employment to the industrial 
classes. Now, according to this doctrine, husbands 
of the middle class of society who have ‘‘dressy” 
wives and daughters must pay for the additional 
comforts to be enjoyed by those whose spouses are 
content with the cheap cotton goods of Manchester: 
a very fallacious mode of reasoning, and one utterly 
irrcconcileable with the true principles of social 
government. If it were accepted, we might as well 
return to the days of the sumptuary laws, when the 
costume of the whole people was regulated by Acts 
of Parliament. Such a system would not work at all 
in our time when men may be as outri as they like in 
their personal appearance, and the ladies as magnifi¬ 
cently voluminous as they please, provided each can 
afford it, or obtain credit from credulous trades¬ 
men. But to our apprehension the whole matter lies 
in a nut-shell. Fashion is a tyrant, and like all 
tyrants, is capricious. Its vagaries are like the fickle 
wind: they cannot be controlled, but die of exhaustion. 
It is therefore wiser for the rougher sex who cannot 
by any means afford to cast a stone at the other, to 
let the ladies alone in their taste for dress. They are 
invulnerable to sarcasm, but not to indifference. 
Women live on flattery; withhold it, and they are 
humiliated. Then they call to their assistance their 
mother wit, and invent other modes of exciting the 
applause of those whom in their hearts they are sure 
are too exacting. Still our correspondent has put in a 
good plea for the bachelors. Young men of education 
and circumscribed means are deterred from entering 
into the marriage state by reflecting on the enormous 
cost of those dazzling silks and satins on the forms of 
the fair wearers who sail through our drawing-rooms 
and public streets, like balloons, reflecting rich colours 
in the rays of the evening summer sun. On the other 
hand, many men intimidate the women and drive 
them from the matrimonial altar by their habits, their 
false appreciation of domestic life, and their harsh 
ideas of obedience. Their crooked notion is that— 

A wife domestic, good, and pure. 

Like mail should keep within her door ; 

But not like mail in silverr track, 

Place all her wealth xipon her back. 

So there are extremes on both sides, and we are afraid 
that the real philosophy of life has yet to be found in 
the bosom of future experiences. 

Laura is thirty-seven years of age—a creditable admis¬ 
sion, when we think of the mystic thirty—and has 
become acquainted with a gentleman about her own 
age, who pays her great attention, escorts her home, 
and meets her for the purpose of doing so. He is 
also kind and deferential in his manner, but he never 
hints at the tender passion ; all that she can infer from 
his manner is merely a friendly feeling towards her. 
What is she to think ? Why that he has conceived for 
her some kind of attachment, and is studying her cha¬ 
racter. Men of mature age do not make love like boys 
brimful of Moore and Byron. Their days for heroics 
and hasty leaps are over; the sensations of youth 
have given way to those founded on experience, and 
they regard the world with a wary aspect. To women 
their tone and demeanour arc polished and deferential, 
and where a preference for one in particular has crept 
into the little warm corner that is in every human 
heart, whatever be its age, when satisfied of the 
worthiness of the object it assumes the shape of a firm 
and solid sentiment. Laura must therefore hope, be 
equable in her temper, and not by any outward sign 
show that she is aware that she has not inspired the 
circumspect gentleman with any thing but a kindly 
respect. 

Minnie M.—By mixing more in society you will soon 
acquire a readiness and easy flow of words to express 
your thoughts. Till now the eye, and not the ear, has 
been your means of acquirement. 

A Rifleman. —You evidently do not understand your 
sweetheart. She is fond of you, but a flirt, and fond 
also of teasing. Try the same game with her, and she 
■^Ul soon give in. 


William Tell again attacks our constitution and Queen, 
launches out into an abuse of the aristocracy, who 
“ are^ overbearing, and soak the wealth from the 
land” ; and praises the American, “who as he treads 
the earth feels himself somebody. His country is. 
really his country—he is part and parcel of it. In a 
monarch}^ he (a man, we presume) is only a machine, 
to be worked at the pleasure of the strong.” This, and 
much more ill-digested and ill-tempered matter, W. T. 
launches at us. We are bound to answer as a gentle¬ 
man ; we at least can retort, if we cannot convince. 
We have never asserted that our Government is 
perfect—humanity itself is imperfect — but we do 
assert that the English constitution is the nearest to 
perfection in tho world. As for the aristocracy, it is a 
thousand times better than the aristocracy of mere 
money, the purse-proud “ upper ten thousand” which 
you have in America. Our aristocracy has at least 
generous impulses and gentle bearing; and we 
have yet to learn that man is able to do without an 
upper class. Were wo all true Christians, then we 
should indeed have a blessed equality ; but we are far 
from being so ; ‘and the good and equal times have yet 
to come. W. T. does not know America if he thinks 
that it is all freedom, liberty, and equality there. 
Pride of place, pride of wealth, pride of intellect, and 
every other kind of pride flourishes there as here; 
still we would speak with respect of that great 
country, our own son and heir of our literature, 
liberty, and language, but not with disrespect of our 
own. But if W. T. knows it to be so much better, 
why does he not pack up his trunks and go there?— 
the Great Eastern will take him in ten days, and 
without sea sickness. As for our judgment being 
warped or prejudiced, we can say that we have seen 
many kingdoms and many peoples, and having studied 
them so far as we could, have ever found our own the 
best. We believe that we arc not alone in our 
opinion; we leave W. T. to enjoy his ; as for his 
foolish attacks on the Queen and the Prince of Wales, 
we shall not attempt to answer them. The former is 
at least a lady, the first in the land, who, surrounded 
with the perils of sovereignty, has so reigned that all 
love and respect her, The latter is a very young 
gentleman, who, in a perilously high position, with 
every temptation, and with possibly many flatterers, 
has hitherto been very sensible, manly, and modest. 
May God ever keep him so. His youth, at least, should 
be a bar to too severe a judgment. 

Milly B.—We are aware that sailors generally are erratic 
beings, and their very light-heartedness often plunges 
them into errors; but, as a rule, when once they love 
they love truly, and in the solitude of the night-watch, 
or high on the giddy mast, think of the “girls they 
left behind them.” But alas ! how frequently are these 
generous-hearted, open-handed men deceived 1 Here 
is a case of the kind before us. Milly’s engaged 
lover is at sea, and she has been flirting with several 
others ever since he sailed, and now she is afraid 
when he comes back he will hear of her shameful con¬ 
duct, and undoubtedly break off tho engagement.— 
Very likely; sailors are like other men, who when they 
find all their fond hopes shattered,' their confidence 
irredeemably gone, turn from the object of their 
former preference with scorn and contempt. A s.iilor 
whose vocation is on the pathless ocean must neces¬ 
sarily have faith in the woman he loves, strong faith, 
and if she abuses it she disgraces her womanhood, and 
is not fit for the pure and true of either sex, much less 
her own. As Milly has sown, so she must reap. A 
flirt must eventually find a thorn in every feather in 
her pillow. 

J. R. C.—We earnestly entreat you to read the story 
called “The Engagements,” in Nos. 907 and 908. It 
meets your case up to a certain point, and proves that 
it is only with some that “ absence makes the heart 
grow fonder; ” with others, exactly the reverse is the 
case ; and our faith in Moore’s judgment on the sub¬ 
ject of love engagements was shaken years ago. You 
were early contracted to marry a man living in Mexico, 
whom you have not seen for five years, and have 
only held an irregular correspondence with him. Now 
you are in love, and the old engagement presses 
heavily upon you. If you are of age you are freo to 
choose for yourself; for as you were no consenting 
party to the contract with the Mexican refugee, (how 
could you be, being only a child!) it is null and void 
as regards your personal freedom and inclination. 
But choose wisely. It is easy to stumble, but not so 
easy to get up again. Fortune-hunters are as numer¬ 
ous as rats in a granary, and young girls should 
always be on their guard. Presuming that you are an 
orphan, we should advise you to consult some amiable 
nearest relation or middle-aged female friend. 

Erin-Go-Bragh. —Roderick was the last king of Ireland, 
and in 1172 Henry II. ruled in his place as Lord of 
Ireland, with the sanction of the Pope. In 1542 
Henry VIII. assumed the title of King instead of Lord, 
so William IV. may be called the last king of the 
country, if you like. Respecting the petty chiefs of 
the north of Ireland, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
read “Stracey” in Nos. 818 to 830 of the Family 
Herald, Is. 6d. free by post. 

A Shopwoman. —It is the silly pride and folly of little 
huckstering towns that lead shopkeepers to make 
such distinctions ; sensible people treat all dependants 
courteously, but there must of course always be pro¬ 
perly defined boundaries of subordination between 
employers and employed. 

Cantab.— Do not omit to put some Planorbes in tho 
water; the fish should be put in a vessel by them¬ 
selves, and some fine sand sprinkled over the parts 
affected, when they will cleanse themselves. 

Alice Edith S.— Get some mutual friend to sound Num¬ 
ber One; but do not throw away a certainty for a 
mere speculative fancy, which will soon die away. 


E. A. B.—There is not a wider field for female employ¬ 
ment in the United States than there is in England, 
but hi our own colonies you may meet with what 
you are in search of. Apply to the Family Colonisa¬ 
tion Society, 29, Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 

Flavell is requested to send a solution to the second 
question in the Riddler, No. 903, as the correctness of 
his former solution, as well as of the enunciation of 
the question itself, is doubted. 

An Actress. —At best the stage is but a lottery, in which 
there are very few prizes, and very many blanks ; and 
without friends or a private introduction, but small 
chance of success. 

Cato. —Frequently no salary for the first year or two of 
a clerkship, as there are plenty of educated youths 
always ready to enter on those terms. It requires 
practice. 

Other Communications Received.—E. A. S.—Philippa. 
—Bella.—M. J. S.—M. G.—J. J. S. B.—Ila.—D. O.— 
E. A. A.—E. F. -E. M. H—J. G.—B. B.— C.—G.IL— 
W. F. E.— Stratford P. (thanks). —Inquirer (you must 
pay the fee. or you will be mulcted in heavier costs).— 
J. L. (the husband need not receive her again ; consult 
a solicitor).— Interested Saver (the Savings Bank). 
— Tom Boy (the original term having expired, you can 
leave at three months’ notice, if there was no agree¬ 
ment in writing).— Pendennis (Miss Evans; Derby¬ 
shire, Staffordshire, and the midland counties).— 
Annie R. E. (it is better not, but the evil only follows 
where the practice is kept up for generations; flaxen). 
—Alice Grey (it proceeds from tight-lacing, indi¬ 
gestion, or similar causes ; take more exercise, and a 
baked apple fasting in the morning).— Rosa May (not 
until you have received one ; there is no rule in such 
cases, which must be controlled by circumstances).— 
Truth-seeker (calf love always ends so; don’t take 
up with a calf again).— Minnie (bring him repentant 
to her feet by treating him with silent contempt, as if 
she neither valued nor regretted the past).—J. P. G. 
(sound the s in discount, but not in viscount).— Amy L. 
(little men like tall women).— Perplexed Lizzie (why 
not? if you respect him, marry him).—L.M. (of Mr. 
Goodman, bookseller, 407, Strand, W.C.). —A Foreign 
Reader (see No. 797 ; the application must be made 
through an attorney).— Humilis (yes; but obtain fuller 
information from the clerk of the County Court).— 
Wallace (anywhere amongst the green fields, Kentish 
Town, Hampstead, or Highgate, Peckham, Clapliam, 
or Brixton).— Alice Hawthorn (only those who be¬ 
come the property or chattels of another, either by 
birth, war, or purchase).—R. S. T. (one of those who 
assume a name they are not entitled to ; be wary).— 
George B. (not suitable for publication ; send them 
to the lady).— William (quite correct).— Hester P. 
(through an agency, or one of the French booksellers). 
—B. G. W. (Donaldson on Specifications, with Examples, 
<kc., Atchley and Co., 106, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, W. C.)— Honorum (consult the Penny 
Cyclopaedia ; but the exact proportions are one of tho 
secrets of the trade).—L. (thanks ; such effusions are 
voluntary, and by inserting them we seek to oblige 
and gratify our friends).—M. B. S. (if the original 
edition, you may probably find a customer for it in Mr. 
Toovey, bookseller, Piccadilly).— Emily (no; but there 
are plenty of teachers in all parts of London).— 
Minnie (if she likes him, ask the cause in pleasant 
chat; if not, give him the cut direct;.— James V. V. 
(of any bookseller ; good).—A Kentish Lassie (tho 
mother, or a friend, must apply personally at the 
Institution, where she will obtain the rules and other 
information).— Homo Discendi (it is more of a train¬ 
ing-school than a college; we do not know of one). 
—R. W. (apply to the Principals ; see also No. 356, 
respecting St. Bees).— Eupiirosyne (you have no legal 
remedy against an infant, as a minor is termed in law).— 
Beadon (invest in the funds, or in the savings bank ; 
turning or mechanics of any kind; not without a 
master; good).— Triumph (to the Postmaster-General, 
as bailee for the person to whom it is addressed).— 
Francesca (you should wait till addressed).— An 
Anxious Mother (apply to your minister, and he will 
put you in the way ; there are plenty of schools, but 
interest is required).— Brabourne (no tales out of 
school; we never reveal anything intrusted to us).— 
Rose Rory (yes; apply to the Registrar of the district 
in which you reside).— R. G. R. (no).— Garibaldi (yes, 
if the period was fixed, or if circumstances prove a 
wish on his part to shirk the liability).— Mary S. (yes, 
in covered jars ; yes).— Topsy (the crust is made l'igfit 
by continuous kneading; take out-door exercise).— 
Jessie L. (no remedy).—1, 2, 3, (light copal; see No. 
678).— Padiham (see No. 736).—X. Y. Z. (see No. 113). 
Edward B. C. (in No. 724 ; send 2d. ; yes).—W. Palmer 
(see No. 772). — Pharmacopoles (see No. 457).— An 
Anxious One (see No. 526).— Leonie de R. (see Nos. 
277 and 384).—Two Madcaps, S. A. B., and Rose (see 
Nos. 526 and 746). 


Sixth Edition , One Shilling, post free, 

ETIQUETTE OF THE BALL ROOM, 

1 J and Guide to all the New and Fashionable Dances, 
containing a simple and correct description of the Steps 
and Figures in the charming new Quadrille, tho 
VIENNESE ; and of all the most admired Quadrilles, 
Vaises, Mazourkas, Polkas, Galops, Country Dances, La 
Tempete, La Varsovienne, the 8 chottische, the Gorlitza, 
the Holly Berry, <fec., &c.; with Hints and Instructions 
respecting the Toilette and Deportment of Ladies and 
Gentlemen in public and private Soirees Dansantes. 

By Mrs. Nicholas Henderson, Teacher of Dancing, 
19, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 

This is the best Ball-Room Guide published, 

B. Blake, Family Herald, Office, 421, Strand, W. C, 
and all Booksellers. 
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HOW TO BEAD AND WHAT TO BEAD. 

It is not so very long ago that all necessary caution for readers was 
supposed to be wrapped up in the adage non multa sed mullum: “ Not many 
things, but much;” not variety, hut solidity; not quantity, but quality: 
these and similar sayings were the stock maxims of a former generation. All 
are excellent in their way, and all answered admirably when circulating 
libraries were few, when quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies were hut feeling 
their way into existence, and when the penny press was as yet undreamed of. 
In our own times we want something different. Our circumstances are more 
complex—and, as a natural consequence, our rules must he more varied. 
Do what we will, we cannot avoid reading “ many things,” if we have any 
wish at all to keep pace with our times, and are not content to fall hopelessly 
into the rear. Our problem, therefore, is how to make the best of what we 
cannot help; how to secure quality, though we are compelled to take quantity 
into the bargain; to contrive some means which shall prevent our becoming 
shallow now that we cannot help being discursive. 

It is readily admitted that no set of rules will ever be found sufficient for 
every body’s requirements. The reader who does not know how to invent 
a little code of by-laws for his own private use, altering some and repealing 
others pretty often, is not likely to be a successful reader at all. This, 
however, is no reason why hints should not be worth having; and a few shall 
now he given, each of which may be made the centre of half-a-dozen 
suggestions more, according to the reader’s fancy. 

First of all, no matter how many minor works pass through one’s hands, 
a standard hook should invariably be kept going. The advantages of 
observing this rule can hardly be rated too highly. A tone is imparted to 
the mind by the vigorous thought or bracing style of the standard author, 
which may he fitly compared to the effect'produced by a fine sea air upon 
the bodily frame. On passing to lighter reading, after this more serious 
exercise, the reader will be sure to find his mental appetite keener, his taste 
and perception more on the alert, and above all his judgment more spund. 
Suppose, for instance, that a person has devoted three or four months of the 
present year to a great work like Napier’s Peninsular War. Let us suppose 
that he has worked steadily through those volumes, not spending an exorbi¬ 
tant amount of time upon them, but getting over a little ground every day, 
map in hand. It is almost needless to point out what a valuable position this 
man would have gained for contemplating the leading events of the year. 
Only conceive how his observation would have been strengthened, and his 
interest at once concentrated and enlightened, with reference to the Gari- 
baldian campaign in Sicily and on the mainland! Instead of being hopelessly 
at the mercy of each day’s leading article, he would have been able to bring 
the comments of journalists under the test of his own judgment, and would 
sometimes have anticipated for himself the course which events were likely 
to take. Nor would this have been a transient benefit to his intellectual 
stores. Up to the last day of his life this man would have cured himself of ] 
delivering or of paying much heed to hasty opinions on military and political 
matters. He would have become penetrated with a sense of their compli¬ 
cated nature, and of the very large extent to which they are affected by 
events wholly beyond the range of human foresight. This knowledge will 
cut two ways. It will make the reader sceptical of military or political 
aspirants who promise great things in a short time, even when their reckonings 
are logically unassailable; and it will make him a sound and tolerant judge 
of straightforward and prudent public men, even when they appear to have 
failed. 

A second good rule is, verify, where you can, your author’s references. 
This is often inconvenient to the general reader; but it must he 
remembered, that where an author gives many references, it is no such 
hard thing to verify a few out of the number. And whatever reader 
has taken even this amount of trouble, has done much to qualify himself 
for acting as the critic of the book in question. If the passages referred 
to are found to be fairly and accurately quoted, and to bear distinctly upon 
the subject in hand, this will tell largely in favour of the author’s trust¬ 
worthiness. On the other hand, if he is found to have quoted only a part of 
a passage, the remaining part of which would have told the opposite way; or 
if lie is discovered to have quoted, as if from his own reading, a writer whom 
it is clear that he only knows through a third author; or if he has merely 
copied another man’s references into his own book without verification or 
without acknowledgment,—it is then quite clear that we are reading the 
work of a man who is, in a literary sense, dishonest, and whose literary value 
is therefore to us very seriously impaired. 

Our third rule shall he—keep the pace at which you read ready to change. 
Don’t move along in a lifeless perfunctory manner, as if there were a dead 
weight upon all pages alike. Read faster, or more slowly, according to your 
subject-matter. It may seem, at first sight, as if this rule were quite 
unnecessary, because it seems to suggest what every reader would be inclined, 
in the very nature of things, to do for himself. Rut, in practice, things arc 
different. Nothing is more common than for a reader to lose command, as it 
were, over his book, to allow his attention to become dull and blunt, and to 
read on as if all were of one piece. A strong effort should he made against 
this tendency, and therefore a fourth maxim should be attended to—never con¬ 
tinue to read on any subject after once becoming jaded. Either shut up the 
book altogether or change to another topic, hut avoid forcing the attention. 
Whatever it has taken a strong effort to acquire will demand a still stronger 
effort to remember. Knowledge, to become fruitful, must be assimilated into 
the mental constitution, and this can only he done when the digestive powers 
are in active play. Every one will recollect Lord Bacon’s division of the 
literary provision market: “Some books,” he says, “are to be tasted-, some 


to be chewed; others to be swallowed and digested.” And so, when tho 
intellectual system refuses to perform the stronger functions of nourishment, 
it may still be capable of the lighter ones ; though occasions will often arise 
when it is wiser to abstain even from “ tasting.” 

It is a capital plan (to venture on a fifth hint) never to read without a 
sheet of paper or small manuscript book at one’s elbow, so that strange words 
and phrases, and, more especially, imperfectly understood allusions, may be 
noted down and examined at leisure. The most allusive writer that ever put 
pen to paper was the late Lord Macaulay, whose literary memory was so 
prodigious that it was impossible to restrain its overflowings. Yet a very 
little research is generally sufficient to render his allusions familiar, while the 
stores of information acquired in the process rapidly accumulate to a most 
useful extent. To take a casual instance: In the essay on Warren Hastings, 
Lord Macaulay eulogizes the mighty grasp of mind with which Burke 
embraced the unwieldy bales of Indian information, and the imagination with 
which he animated and coloured them. “Burke,” he says, “had just as 
lively an idea of the insurrection at Benares, as of Lord George Gordon’s 
riots, and of the execution of Nuncomar (the Brahmin hanged at Calcutta) 
as of the execution of Dr. Dodd.” Any common biographical dictionary 
will furnish an account of Lord George Gordon’s Catholic Emancipation 
ltiots in 1780, just seven years before Hastings’s impeachment. And 
whoever will consult Boswell’s Life of Johnson will find a detailed 
account of Johnson’s efforts to save poor Dodd, a clergyman hanged for 
forgery about the same date. Now it is very true that the intrinsic value of 
knowing about Lord George Gordon and Dr. Dodd is not great. But the 
habit of mind which arises out of active research in the course of reading is 
far more valuable than the immediate results of any single discovery. To 
say nothing of the very various nature of allusions, and of the way in which 
an argument very often gains double force by the understanding of some 
incidental remark, it may be safely laid down that any reader who observes 
this rule for a year will have gained a long march on another, who may have 
gone over a considerably larger number of pages without observing it. 

Sixthly, on every subject read the best book within reach. No matter what 
prejudices of one’s own may be roughly handled : no matter how many old 
notions may be unceremoniously refuted : whatever book obviously contains 
the best special information on the given topic ; in other words, whatever book 
is plainly the nearest to the truth, that book should be read in preference to 
another. If the author has a bias, his bias and his facts may generally be 
pretty well distinguished; if he writes without bias, and with the very latest 
and fullest details on the matter in hand, he is pre-eminently the authority to 
be consulted. 

A seventh rule is this : never read up a subject solely that you may be able 
to talk about it. This is no uncommon trick, especially among young men 
who possess a certain degree of ready expression, and of mental quickness. 
But few mistakes lead to more dangerous results. Few things do more to 
impair mental soundness, and to put appearances in the place of reality. A 
reader who gets into the habit of reading the current topic of the day just 
so far as to be able to bear his part in conversation, will soon become 
contented to know about things instead of to know the things themselves; 
and will rapidly develope into a superficial man, whose knowledge is as 
unsatisfactory to other people as it is barren to himself. To this caution, 
therefore, we may safely tack on an eighth rule—never be reading only that 
which belongs to the present day. A sight of the daily journals, your weekly 
or monthly periodical, and occasional specimens of the lighter literary or 
scientific works now current, will keep you well up to what is going forward. 
If, in your half hours of more serious study, you manage a play of Shak- 
speare, a chapter of Clarendon, or an essay of Bacon, you are on the high road 
to acquire a higher and truer understanding of your own times. By extending 
your sympathies into the past, you at the same time strengthen your judgment 
of the present, and correct your anticipations of the future; gaining little by 
little that calm and reasonable temper of mind which is the characteristic of 
the true gentleman in every rank of the social scale. ' 

Our ninth and last suggestion involves a somewhat laborious effort at first, 
but becomes easy and useful after a very little steady practice. It is this:— 
accustom yourself, on finishing some standard work, or on getting to the end of 
a volume or section in it, to write down your opinion of the author in his own 
style and manner. By a person who is not already familiar with literary 
diversions of this kind, it will hardly be believed what a powerful influence for 
good is thus produced in clearness of thought, in vigour of style, and in 
rapidity of expression. All great speakers have followed this rule. And 
we should remember that the same qualities which, in a high degree of culti¬ 
vation, enable a man to excite, or instruct, or direct large bodies of his fellow 
men, enable him in a far less degree of advancement j;o take rank as a popular 
companion, a useful friend, the welcome and honoured member of the social 
meeting, and the favourite of the domestic circle. 

To wind up the whole, let it never be forgotten that reading is but a means 
to an end, not an end in itself. Not only is reflection necessary to render 
reading a profitable employment of time, but the existence of books at all is 
an absurdity except so far as they are aids to reflection. Reading does 
nothing more than furnish the undressed corn to the intellectual threshing- 
machine. If the mental machinery gets out of order, you may continue to 
heap up material to be threshed; but the only result that you will achieve is 
this, tliat the wheels will be clogged to an increasingly hazardous—and finally, 
perhaps, to a hopeless—extent. Nothing is more effectual in preventing this 
result, nothing does better as a means for keeping the wheels of the mind 
in order, than a steady practice of writing, such as was described in 
the last suggestion. It acts as an unfailing index of mental labour, as well 
as of the mental profit which may have been gathered even from books of 
amusement. By it you may learn when a glut of material has takcD 
place; when the supply has happened to run low; at what rate of progress 
the winnowing and threshing work has been carried on; and with what 
degree of completeness. 
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I'D NOT REPEAT LIFE’S MORN AGAIN. 

I’d not repeat life's morn again, A penny then I might not hold, 

For manhood brings me rarer joy fior iathet he was gone away, 

Than that afforded when a boy ■ And mother had to toil all day 

1 chased -the wild-bco o'er the plain. To scare wolf want from love-watch’d fold. 

’Tis truo I’ve had to struggle hard, A cloud hangs o’er my early years; 

'Mong thoughtless men of rugged mould, Still some soft golden spots arc there ; 

Since first I left my native wold, And since I’ve lcarn’d to strangle care, 

With bulrusli’d pools a-tliickly starr’d. An Eden springs instead of tears. 

But I have mix’d with some whose minds But oh, my Shakspeare ! and a host 
Garner’d the choicest flowers of thought, Of worthies, who within my stall 

And who for me a joy-wreath wrought Caused richest streams of joy to roll, 
More sweet than childhood over finds. Since pleased I hail’d life’s summer coast, 

No books wore bought mo at the age Would I leave ye, and wander back 

When peg-top, hoop, and marbles charm; To childhood’s castles, howe’er sweet? 
My heart, with reinless impulse warm, No! ruin’d beauties ! for 1 meet 
Ne’er glow'd o’er wondrous pictured page. Divinbr joys on mahhood’s track. 


FAMILY MATTERS 

Bustle is not industry, any more than impudence is courage. 

He who reforms himself has done more towards reforming the public than 
a crowd of noisy, impotent patriots. 

It is not poverty so much as pretence that harasses a ruined man—the 
struggle between a proud mind and ah empty purse—the keeping up a hollow 
show that must soon come to an end. Have the courage to appear poor, and 
you disarm poverty of its sharpest sting. 

Self-resi»ect. —It is so true, and so nearly universal, that we may set it 
down as an axiom—disrespect towards others is incompatible with self- 
respect, and he, who is indifferent to their feelings, can have none but indif¬ 
ferent feelings of his own. The bitter word is not the strong word. The 
greatest vigour of thought or act is not violent; it breaks no law of courtesy. 
The lightning is silent and playful; it is the rent and wounded air that wails 
iii thunder. 

Improve the Present. —Never whine over what you may suppose to he 
loss of opportunities. A great many men have good early opportunities who 
never improve them, and many have lost their early opportunities without 
losing much. Every man may educate himself that wishes it. It is the will 
that makes the way. Many a servant that wanted knowledge has listened 
while his master’s children were saying their letters, and putting them together 
to form easy words, has thus caught the first elements of spelling. If a man 
has a strong thirst for knowledge, wc do not care where he is put, he will 
become an educated man. The first step towards self-improvement is, to leave 
off whining over the past. Let the past go, and bend every energy to the im¬ 
provement of the present. This is the only way. 

A Seasonable Hint. —Unless people will take care of their health in 
these changeable temperatures, they must expect to pay doctors’ and druggists’ 
hills, he sick in bed, or be tormented with colds and coughs. 

Bakewell Patties. —Rouud about the Peak of Derbyshire is some of the 
most beautiful scenery in England, and the whole locality is full of historical 
associations, recalling days long past, yet living still with all the charms of 
past and present at once before us. Haddon Hall, with its little maiden 
guide, telling its past history, once seen, is not easily forgotten ; Chatsworth, 
one of the gems of England; Matlock, with its crystal caverns and petrifying 
wells, black marble quarries, and Blue-John lead works, all surround the 
pretty village of Bakewell, which lends its name to one of the most 
luscious compounds that Aunt Peggy in all her travels ever tasted. Bakewell 
Patties, or Puddings, are made thus:—Crack an egg, yolk and white, into 
a basin; then add the yolks only of six more eggs ; with this 
beat up half a pound of white sugar; when the sugar is dissolved 
pour into. it half a pound of warm butter, and beat the whole till it 
forms a custard. Have a nice puff crust ready, and with it line some patty- 
)ans, into each of which spread either raspberry or black currant jam, and 
hen pour on to the jam as much of the above custard as will make it a 
quarter of an inch thick. This done, place them into a quick oven, and as 
soon as the crust is baked enough the Bakewell pudding is done, and when 
cold is fit for table. The custard may be flavoured with essence of almond, 
vanilla, lemon, &c., according to taste. As we havo “ no notion ” of these 
nice things being oaten only at Bakewell, we give the above recipe with much 
pleasure to all our friends. '_ S. P. 

FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

{Front the London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion.) 

Silks and various materials of dark colours, taffetas, figured, striped, 
checked, plain, chine, &c., &c., and woollen fabrics, droguets, gros de laine, 
velours de lainc, now replace the lighter ones of the past season. 

Gold will be introduced in various ways in dresses as well as coiffures. 
Velvet corsages will be ornamented with gold cords, plats, or grelots, and the 
sole ornament of a velvet dress will sometimes he the gold buttons that close 
it. Gold combs will also be worn in the hair; the new manner of mounting 
wreaths has quite established the style for the winter season, they arc all in 
raised touffes on the top of the head. Trimmings arc again worn up the 
sides and centre of skirts ; a rather novel kind is a succession of small noeuds 
of taffetas placed on the seams, either of the colour of the dress or edged with 
coloured piping; the most effective way of placing them is on the three front 
seams only; bands of velvet are also used on the bottom of the skirts, some¬ 
times one rather wide or several rising in front, forming rounded tunio. 

Double skirts seem to be abandoned for morning dresses; flounces are used 
for plain materials. Macarons encircled with lace and barivas, other orna¬ 


ments and guimpes, are used to trim both bodies and skirts. White corsages, 
with long sleeves, made Very full, of cambric or liansouk, are worn with 
taffetas skirts and Zouave jackets of velvet, either black or ruby. Various 
ficlius are made of tulle bouillonnce to wear over low bodies, ornamented with 
black or coloured velvets. Skirts continue to be worn long and very full, and 
in deep fluted plaits, which sometimes commence more at the side, leaving tho 
centre plain. 

Pretty little caps are worn of a round form encircled with a ruche, they 
require but little trimming; some persons place a nceud at the side, hut it is 
more fashionable on the summit of the head. 

There is a decided change in the form of bonnets, which now advance 
much more over the forehead and spread at the sides, the interior being all 
ornamented with flowers, ribbons, &c.; above the forehead the cap of blond 
only at the sides. Straw bonnets continue to be a good deal worn, trimmed 
with ribbons suitable to the season; velvet is seldom alone, lace and blonds 
are mixed with it, fauchons of lace sometimes covering the crowns; taffetas 
and Terry velvet are also used together. Black velvet bonnets arc ornamented 
with ruches of white blond and black taffetas, quilted with white silk. 

Colours are still worn intermixed, as also two shades of the same colour; 
crape is still used of dark tints, and some have the crowns of crape still. 
The paletot form will be very generally adopted in out-door costume, made 
of wadded silk or cloth, the most elegant being always of velvet; some are 
with round pelerines and elbow sleeves with cuffs, trimmed with biais of gros 
grain piped with violet. A pretty style is one, uniting the pelisse and 
casaque, fitting to the waist behind in large plaits, and forms mantelot in 
front and very full, entirely covering the dress; the sleeves either very long 
or smaller with revers. 

SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

The same charge of powder could propel a ball thirty-four times the distance 
in vacuo that it does through the atmosphere. 

The Red Sea and most of the Mediterranean telegraph cables have com¬ 
pletely given out. There is now no long line of submarine telegraph in 
operation in the world. The short lines, however, between England and the 
continent continue perfect. 

Winter Food for Bees. — Dissolve six pounds of lump sugar in four 
pounds of water, and boil it for two or three minutes. This forms very 
excellent bee-food. 

Electro-Telegraphic Progress. —Dr. L. Bradley, of New York, has 
invented a plan by which he can transmit 15,000 words per hour, using the 
signs constituting the Morse alphabet. This is at the rate of four words per 
second, the highest number reached by the ordinary method of operating 
being only thirty-three words per minute. He has discovered a relay magnet 
capable of acting at the rate of 10,000 words per hour. 

New Kind of Straw Paper. —Specimens of a new paper for printing, 
invented in Austria, and made entirely from maize straw, have reached Paris. 
The paper differs little, except in colour, from the ordinary paper in use for 
the daily journals. It is a shade more yellow, that is all; but the ink turns 
black, and the printing is perfectly legible. Some of the specimens are as 
fine as if intended for ladies’ correspondence, and support a high degree of 
glazing. This paper, coloured pink or lilac, cannot be distinguished from*the 
very finest qualities of writing-paper now in use. The advantage in cheapness 
is more than one-half. 

Geranium Cuttings in Winter. —Supposing that you have merely your 
window, let all the cuttings alone until March. You may give them a little 
manure-water to give strength, and need not crowd them, as the pots may 
stand a little bit apart. In fine weather, and especially when the heat of the 
room is rather warm and dry, which it will be if there is a fire in frosty 
weather, the sprinkling the leaves will not only .keep them clean, but keep 
them cool ana moist, and lessen evaporation. This will often be more 
beneficial than deluging at the roots. By the end of February the sun will 
have gained power, and your young plants will be more likely to succeed 
when transferred to single small pots, and well-aired heated soil .—Cottage 
Gardener . 

New Arrangement of the Screw-Propeller.—A small steamer of 
novel construction has lately been plying on the Serpentine. It is on the 
principle of the double canoe. This twin-boat is, in fact, raised out of the 
water and supported upon two pontoons of a cylindrical form of two feet in 
diameter, and 18 feet long. These pontoons or tubes are each fitted with a 
solid conical spiral screw at the stem, driven by a direct centre shaft worked 
in the usual manner. The propellers are made to act together, or in oppo¬ 
site directions, in such a way that the vessel is driven by one or both, and 
may be turned in a sweep of little more than her own length. In the 
passage from Bristol it is stated that this model, of only three tons’ burden, 
roughly built, and very imperfectly fitted with machinery, towed two barges 
laden with 90 tons of stone in shallow water at the rate of three miles an 
hour, with 20 lb. steam pressure in the boiler. 

Hints on Bathing. —The most cleansing bath is a warm one of front 
96 deg. to 100 deg., into which the whole body is immersed. , If cleansing 
alone be the aim, the hotter the water the better, up to 108 deg. It expands 
the pores, dives well into them, and increases the circulation for the time 
being. But since it is an unnatural agent, it exhausts the physical powers, 
and leaves us prostrate. For health, therefore, it should be sparingly in¬ 
dulged in, except in persons of rapid and heated circulation. Even with such, 
it should be used with discretion, and the time of remaining in the hath should 
never exceed a few minutes. The cold bath of from 60 deg. to 70 deg., on 
the other hand, cleanses less, but invigorates more. It should therefore be 
avoided by persons of full temperament, and becomes really dangerous after 
eating, or even after a long rest following a heavy meal. If you have supped 
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largely over night, or been foolish, perhaps I may say; wrong enough, to drink 
more than your tistiai quantity of stimulating liquids, you should content 
yourself with passing a wet sponge ovter the body. A tepid bath, varying 
from 85 deg. to 95 deg., is perhaps the safest of all, but we must not lose 
sio’ht of health in the desire for comfort. The most healthy, and one of the 
handsomest men I ever saw, and one who at sixty had not a single grey hair, 
was a German, who, his diet being moderate, used to bathe in running water 
at all seasons, breaking the ice in winter for his plunge. Of the shower bath 
I will say nothing, because I feel that to recommend it for general use is 
dangerous. The best bath for general purposes, and one which can do little 
harm, and almost always some good, is a sponge bath. It should consist of 
a large flat metal basin, some four feet in diameter, filled with cold water, and 
a large coarse sponge—the coarser the better. The water should be plentiful 
and fresh, that is, brought up a little while before the bath is to be used ; not 
placed over night in the bedroom. Sea-water, we may here observe, does 
not cleanse, and a sensible man who bathes in the sea will take a bath of 
pure water immediately after it. This practice is shamefully neglected, and I am 
inclined to think that in many cases a sea-bath will do more harm than good 
without it, but if followed by a fresh bath cannot but be advantageous.— 
Habits of Good Society . 


STATISTICS. 

There were 20,531 coroners’ inquests held last year, at ah expense of 
£60,920. 16s. 6d., being an average of £2. 19s. 4d. each inquest in England 
and Wales. 

It appears from the police returns that last year there were in the metro¬ 
polis as many as 2,765 known thieves at large. 11,193 crimes were com¬ 
mitted, and there were 4,864 commitments for trial. 

According to the judicial statistics lately printed^ the police and constabu¬ 
lary force in England and Wales consists of 20,597 men, of which 152 are 
“detectives.” The total cost last year was £1,485,029. Is. 10d., or £72. 2s. 
per man. 

The total amount of Savings Bank deposits in the United Kingdom is re¬ 
turned at £36,221,153—-namely, English depositors, £31,118,580; Scotch 
ditto, £1,961,065 ; Irish ditto, £1,818,619; Welsh ditto, £907,383; Channel 
Islands ditto, £415,506. 

The rental of Ireland within the last 25 years has risen from 10 to 15 
millions, and the revenue has risen nearly three millions beyond what it was 
a quarter of a century ago. Within 30* years the tonnage of Ireland has 
doubled ; and within 33 years the foreign imports have risen from £1,500,000 
to £5,500,000. 

Spices. —During the last 10 years 77,475,935 lb. of pepper have been im¬ 
ported into the United Kingdom; and in the same period the imports of 
cassia lignea were 6,968,002 lb.; of cinnamon, 6,938,559 lb.; of cloves, 
8,869,457 lb.; and of nutmegs, 3,904,802 lb. The total consumption of 
spices in the 10 years was therefore 104,156,755 lb. The imports year by 
year have exhibited great variation; thus, in 1851, the total receipts of 
pepper were 3,996,285 lb., and in 1858, 12,357,508 lb. Cloves, too, came to 
hand to the extent of only 253,438 lb. in 1851, while in 1858 the receipts 
were 1,832,670 lb. 

The Crofs in America.— The corn crop of the corn-exporting States of 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, and Virginia, was, 
in 1850, 352,000,000 bushels, valued at about 176,000,000 dollars. This 
year it is estimated at 500,000,000 bushels, valued at 250,000,000 dollars. 
It is also estimated that the wheat crop of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin^ will be at least 125,000,000 of bushels, valued at 130,000,000 dollars in 
its home market. Their yield in 1850 was 85,000,000 bushels, valued at 
about 90,000,000 dollars .—New York Paper . 

The Sewing Machine. —According to certain detailed computations, it 
was stated that the value of the sewing in the United States capable of being 
done by the sewing machine is at least £58,000,000 per annum, and that 
Howe’s machine, even if applied to the work in the exact form in which he 
first introduced it, would save to the public £34,000,000 per annum. Look¬ 
ing only at the actual results achieved, it was pointed out that the sewing 
machine has already entered into and revolutionised more than 37 distinct 
departments of manufacture, besides enlarging many and also creating new 
ones. In the city of New York alone the yearly saving by the machine is 
asserted to be £1,500,000 on men’s and boys’ clothing, £92,000 on hats and 
caps, and £170,000 on shirt fronts; while in Massachusetts, in the manu¬ 
facture only of boots and shoes, the labour value of its performance is 
£1,500,000. ^_ 


VARIETIES. 

The present season, so unfavourable for most things, has been particularly 
favourable for the growth of mushrooms. One ketchup maker says he has 
made 800 gallons of this savoury sauce from mushrooms gathered within a 
radius of three or four miles. 

The famous crystal throne which Shah Jehan counted amongst the most 
valuable of the splendid trophies which adorned his palace, has been sent to 
England in the Saladin. But little is known of its history prior to its having 
come into his possession. Subsequently, on the taking of Delhi by the 
Mahrattas, they made a great effort to destroy it by fire, but succeeded only 
in injuring its appearance, the heat to which it was subjected having caused 
it to crack and open out in seams. It consists of a single mass of rock 
crystal, two feet in height by four in diameter, and is shaped like a sofa 
cushion, with tassels at the corner. 


A Palace near the Sphinx. —M. Auguste Mariette, an eminent French 
archaeologist, writes from Egypt that he has discovered the remains of a lar^e 
palace, in granite, in the immediate vicinity of the Sphinx. He takes this 
palace to be that of Chephrem, who built the great pyramid. No less than 
seven statues of this prince have been found in the palace. 

Curious Superstition.— Those who are familiar with cottage life in the 
rural districts will often have noticed a kingfisher suspended by the point of 
the beak from the beams of the ceiling, and if they have asked the object of 
the custom, will learn that the bird always turns its crest towards the 
quarter from which the wind is blowing. Some writers in mentioning this 
custom have said that the bird is so suspended as to point with its beak 
towards the wind; but m every case where I have seen this curious wind- 
vane, it has been hung by the very extremity of the beak, so as to. rotate 
i \j l - n ? ve Fy direction. The bird is not stuffed, but various spices are 
placed in its interior after the viscera have been removed, and the body is then 
dried by exposure to the sun.— Wood's Natural History . 

A True Sister of Charity.— An elderly gentleman, being taken ill at 
an inn, m a seaport town, where he was quite unknown, was advised by the 
doctor to have a Sister of Charity as a nurse; and much comfort, attention,and 
consolation he fouud from so doing. He lingered for two months and died 
despite the sister’s solicitude. The will of the old gentleman was made iust 
before his death, and was to be opened by the doctor. To the surprise of all 
he left to the sister who had so carefully tended him £23,000, while to his 
family and the expectant heir, his nephew, there fell but scanty legacies. 
When summoned, the youth, who should have been a wealthy man, was in¬ 
dignant, but still he could not accuse the girl of trickery. She was artless, 
and seemed very sorry for him, and he was struck with that je ne sais quoi , 
which is the first symptom of matrimony; so he seized uppn the idea which 
had faintly flashed through his mind. It was the only safety valve, and de¬ 
spite her being a sister, he then and there popped the question, and was 
naively met with a “ Yes; and I don’t see any other alternative to return the 
property to its owner.” This is a fact—romance as it appears. 

The Poisoned Ring. —The following story is going the round of the 
papers :—A gentleman who had two days ago purchased some objects of art 
at a shop in the Rue St. Honore, was engaged in examining an ancient ring, 
when he gave himself a slight scratch in the hand with a sharp part of it. 
He continued talking with the dealer for a short time, when he suddenly felt 
an indescribable sensation over his whole body, which appeared to paralyse 
all his faculties, and he soon became so seriously ill that it was considered 
necessary to send for a medical man. The doctor immediately discovered 
every symptom of poison by some mineral substance. He applied strong 
antidotes, and in a short time the gentleman was in a measure recovered. The 
ring in question having been examined by the medical man, who had long 
resided in Venice, was found to be what was formerly called a death ring, in 
use in Italy when acts of poisoning were frequent about the middle of the 
17th century. Attached to it inside were two claws of a lion, made of the 
sharpest steel, and having clefts in them filled with a violent poison. In a 
crowded assembly, or in a ball, the wearer of this fatal ring, wishing to 
exercise revenge on any person, would take their hand, and when pressing it 
the sharp claw would be sure to inflict a slight scratch on the skin. This 
was enough, for on the following morning the victim would be sure to be 
found dead. Notwithstanding the many years since which the poison on this 
ring had been placed there, it retained its strength sufficiently to cause great 
inconvenience to the gentleman as stated.— Galigmni, 


THE RIDDLER. 


Though once a place of great repute, 
And oft the scene of much dispute ; 
Possessing, too, a mighty sway, 


Take^/irsi an epithet in common use, 
Applied to parrot, flower, linnet, gooso, 
But never to a turkey or a hen, 

A blackbird, sparrow, raven, crow, or 
wren. 

O’er all the earth f tis pleasant to the eyes, 
And in the liquid depths of Ocean lies; 
Yet proverbs old associate it in chief 
With humble leek, and common cabbage 
leaf. 

My second also is a common word, 

But it has nought to do with any bird, 
Though often found in other kinds of 
game 

And various quadrupeds, both wild and 
tame ; 

In vast America’s remotest bound 
It may with case and certainty be found. 


An animal in England found; 

An insect creeping on the ground j 
A dish among the wealthy known ; 
A herb in many gardens grown. 

A savage beast you now must find; 


Alas! I now am in decay. 

To know me takes but letters four, 
Which, strange to say, are oft made more. 

Rose. 

V.DE. 

But round the African or Asian shore 
'Tis vain to search, ’tis useless to explore. 

To find the total now, unite these two, 
’Twill name what surely I am not. Are 
you ? « 

A word of frequent use, but by the whims 
Of language, oft exchanged for synonyrnes. 
Thus, strange to say, a spoon is used in 
lieu, 

But knife or fork, or ladle, will not do. 
You safely may supply it with a muff, 

But tippet will not answer, nor will cuft. 
Both goose and donkey give the meaning 
right. 

But duck or pony will be nonsense quite. 
Now guess the answer. Without any 
doubt 

You are my whole unless you find it out. 

Dik-duk. 

us. • 

And then a fruit of oily kind. 

Next take an ancient English town, 

And last an actor of renown. 

The initials, rightly placed, will name 
A modern horo of great feme. E. L. I). 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. If the work done by a man, woman, and boy, respectively, be proportioned as 3, 

2, and 1; and if 9 men 15 women, aud 18 boys finish a certain work in 20S days, in 
what time will lo men, 12 women, and 9 boys finish the same? , T. R. R- 

2. If 30 yards of thread be wound on a polo one inch and a quarter in diameter, Low 

far will a person walk to travel round it until he winds it all off. keening the thread 
tight? 1 6 J. P. 

3. A rectangular piece of ground, being one mile round it and containing one acre, 

what length is its side and end ? ' E. A. J. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

Young lovers are called turtles, and they are generally green turtles. 

Why should an alderman wear a Tartan waistcoat ?—To keep a check on 
his stomach. 

“ Tom, what in the world put matrimony into your head? “ Well, the 
fact is, I was getting short of shirts.” 

Boasting is sometimes out of place. We were once amused at hearing a 
gentleman remark that he was a bachelor, as was his father before him. 

“That’s my impression” as the printer said to a pretty girl when he kissed 
her.—“And that’s a token of my regard,” replied the lady, boxing his ears. 

Magistrate, pompously, to little boy witness—“ My boy, can you repeat the 
Lord's Prayer?”—“ Yes, sir,” was the instant reply of the smart youth; 
“can you ? ” 

“ Mamma, is Ann hungry ? ” queries a juvenile, referring to the servant. 
“No, Edgar; why?” — “Because you told her to go and eat the oven, 
directly, ma.” Mamma begins to think Edgar ought to go to school. 

A garrulous fop, who had annoyed by his frivolous remarks his partner in 
the ball-room, among other empty things asked whether “ she had ever had 
her ears pierced?”—“No,” was the reply, “but I’ve often had them 
bored l ” 

When the Parliament began to coin money, an old cavalier, looking on one 
of the new pieces, read this on one side, “ God be with us; ” on the other, 
“ The Commonwealth of England.”—“ I see,” said he, “ God and the 
Commonwealth are on different sides.” 

A Western editor, complaining that he could not sleep one night, summed 
up the causes :—“A wailing babe of sixteen months old, a dog howling under 
the window, a cat squalling under the alley, a coloured serenade in a shanty 
over the way, a toothache, and a pig trying to get in at the back door.” 

A certain doctor, on calling upon a gentleman who had been some time 
ailing, instead of drinking a glass of water accidentally took a draught from 
a tumbler containing the medicine which he had prepared for the sick man ; 
he was not made sensible of his error till he found himself getting ill, and 
his patient getting better. 

“ Well, Dinah,” said a would-be belle to a black girl, “ they say beauty 
soon fades, but do you sec any of my bloom fading? Now tell me plainly, 
without any compliments.”—“ 0, no, missa, but den me kinder tink—” 
“Think what, Dinah?—you’re bashful.”—“ 0, no, me no bashful, but den 
me kinder tinks as how missa don’t retain her colour quite so well as coloured 
lady.” 

We met Jones the other day on his way down town to pay a “little 
bill ” of Mrs. Jones’s. Jones clutched the occasion to confide to us his ideas 
on matrimony. Jones has tried matrimony, and knows. Said Jones, “ Before 
marriage billing and cooing is all very fine; but I tell you, sir, that after a 
man has entered into the bonds, the cooing loses its charm—and as for 
the hilling, it becomes positively insufferable.” 

A Scotch parson in the Bump time said in his prayer, “ Laird bless the 
grand council, the parliament, and grant that they may all hang together.” 
A country fellow said “Amen,” very loudly, adding, “Pm sure it’s the 
prayer of all good people.”—“ Friends,” said the minister, “ I don’t mean as 
that fellow means. My prayer is that they may all hang together in accord 
and concord.”—“ No matter what cord,” replied the other, “so that it be but 
a strong one.” 

Dr. Sewell and two or three other gentlemen, walking towards Hampstead 
on a summer’s day, were met by the famous Daniel Purcell, the punster, who 
was very importunate to know upon what account they were going thither. 
The doctor merrily answered, “To make hay.”—“ Very well,” replied the 
other, “you’ll be there at a very convenient season—the country wants 
rakes.” The sam£ gentleman, as he had the character of being a great 
punster, was desired one night in company to make a pun extempore. “ Upon 
what subject?” said Daniel. “The King,” answered the other. “The 
King is no subject,” was the ready reply. 

“ Pray, Doctor Skraitz, what on airth is a horrorscope ? ” asked Mrs. 
Partington. “Why, ma’am,” replied the doctor, “you perceive that when 
the nocturnal hour is so far procrastinated by a superabundant application 
of oleaginous, acidulous, pipeline, mustardific, oviparious components of a 
crustaceo-piscatory salid and its vinous and alcoholic accidents, an undue 
expansion of the stomachic integument ensues, which, in the progress of its 
constipating influences, stigmatises the cerebral functions, confuses the 
nervo-optic system, and gives a scope to the horrors !”—“La, me, how very 
strange!” said the old lady, “ and what a wonderful thing it is to have 
laming! ” 

A rising man at the bar, who was nicknamed “ Jack Brag ” by his friends, 
pretended that he was asked to dine with the Lord Chancellor, but that 
he could not accept the invitation on account of the illness of his wife. His 
friend, who said he was invited also, said that he would make it all right 
with the Chancellor. Our “ Jack Brag ” paused a moment, and then rushed 
after him. “ Stop, stop ! ” he cried. “ I wish to say that you had better not 
mention me to his lordship.”—“ Oh, yes, I will. Be sure of it. Good-bye.” 
Brag again rushed after him breathless. “ The fact is,” he said, “ you must 
not say anything.”—“Why not, my friend?”—“The fact is,” he replied, 
“ that a—in fact—a—I am not exactly going to dine with the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor to-morrow. I was putting a case, merely. I know he is going to 
invite me. Don’t say a word, I implore of you.”—“ Not going to dine with 
the Lord Chancellor to-morrow ? ” said the other. “ Did I understand you 
to say, after all this talk, that you are not going to dine with his Lordship ? ” 
—“ No, no, I tell you,” ecied poor Brag, in an agony. “ No ?—nor I either,” 
quoth his friend. “ Good-bye! ” 


A Summary Conviction.— There has been no summer this year. — Timcli. 

A Wonder of Wonders.— Barnum is about to add to his collection of 
marvels the greatest curiosity in the world—a happy man. 

Not at Home. — Gentleman: Is Mrs. M. in? Servant: No, sir; she’s 
not at home. Gentleman: Well, I am sorry, as I owe her some money, and 
have called to pay it. Voice from over the balustrades : Oh ! I am in. To 
be sure I am! Why, Sally, didn’t you know that ? Ask the gentleman 
to walk in! 

A Lesson in Phonetics.— The following is a literal copy of the last 
questions proposed for discussion in a debating club :—Is dansin morellie 
rong? Is the reedin of fictishus works commendible ? Is it necessary that 
females should receive a thurry edicashun ? Ort femals taik part in pollytix? 
Duz dress constitute the morrel part of wimmin ? 

Hurrah for Botherem. —An Irish gentleman at Doncaster, observing 
in the list of horses one called Botherem, took such a fancy to the name that 
he wagered considerable odds in his favour. Toward the conclusion of the 
race his favourite was in the rear; but not at all put out, he vociferated so 
as to drown every other voice, “ Botherem for ever! See how he drives them 
all before him! ” • 

Let Good Things Go Bound. —“Feller sogers,” said a newly elected 
lieutenant of militia, “I’m allfired obliged to you for this shove up in the 
ranks you have given me. Feller sogers, I’m not going to forget your 
kindness soon, not by a darned sight; and I’ll tell you what it is, I’ll stick 
to my post like pitch to a pine board, so long as there’s peace; but as I go in 
for rotation in office, and if we should come to blows with the British, darn’d 
if I don’t resign right off, and give every fellow a fair shake for fame and 
glory, and all that ’ere.”— American Taper. 

An Aggregate Temptation.— The late Sir George Simpson, in his early 
days, practised as a physician, and of him is told the anecdote that, attending 
one of his old cronies in a dangerous sickness, he, with a great share of 
generosity, declared he would not take a fee. The invalid insisted—Simpson 
was positive. But when the cure was performed, and the medical friend was 
taking his leave, the patient said :—“ Sir, in this purse I have put everyday’s 
fee, nor must your good-nature get the better of my gratitude.” Simpson 
eyed the purse, counted the number of days in a minute, and then, holding 
out his hand, replied :—“ Well, I can hold out no longer. Single, I could 
have resisted them for a twelvemonth; but, altogether, they are perfectly 
irresistible.” 

A Heavy Blow. —A colonel, who is fond of telling tough ’uns, especially 
stories of which he himself is the hero, lately drew the long bow after the 
following fashion. “ I was once in Montpelier,” says the colonel, “ on official 
business. During my stay a horse-race came off near the capital; and as I 
am rather partial to horse-racing, I went to see it. J ust as the horses were 
about starting, some fellow insulted me by jostling me rather roughly. Now, 
you know I don’t often fight, but when I strike, then I do strike. So I up with 
my fist, and hit him a blow that sent him' against the fence into a field, carrying 
with him nine sections of posts and rails. The fellow lay a short time, then 
raising himself into a sitting posture, he looked wildly around him, ‘ Gentle¬ 
men,’ said he, ‘ has the storm done much damage ? Did the lightning strike 
anybody but me ? 

An Original. —There is out in Arkansas, at Fort Smith, a funny fellow 
by the name of Bright, over whose droll advertisements we have enjoyed a 
laugh. Here are a few specimens: Fundamental Principles. —Bacon, beans, 
corn, rice, meal, sugar, coffee, molasses, and slab iron, now on hand. Be 
Oderized Codfish. —And beautiful unsophisticated mackerel, taken during their 
kittenhood, and of course very tender, fat, and good. Bum Vivimus Viva - 
mus ! —Signifies treat yourself to Chesapeake Bay oysters, highfalutic clams, 
and lantern-jawed lobsters, and keep them fed with ketchup, pickles, sauces, 
fresh peaches, raisins, prunes, figs, and Epsom salts. Lubricatives l —Lard 
oil, linseed oil, castor oil, sweet oil, hair oil, bears’ oil, tanners’ oil and the 
oil of gladness. Ploughs! —A very Peoria root-ripping, sod-ripping and 
ground-tearing plough, warranted to kick the holder over the fence about 
dinner-time, thus saving the expense of a watch. 

Hunger the best Sauce. —“Hungry as a hunter,” is not a bad com¬ 
parison, at least so thought a young Oxford friend of ours as he was riding 
home to Alma Mater after a long day with the Y. W. H. Twenty miles to 
cover, and an hour and forty minutes down the vale, would create an appe¬ 
tite under the ribs of death ; and our young student, who was the son of a 
cotton-spinner, was rather remarkable, even among the “ good-grubbers,” 
as having a peculiar twist of his own. Dismounting from his quadruped, 
aud entering a small roadside inn, he begged the landlady to put something 
before him. The something soon appeared in the shape of the remnants of 
a meat pie, which was all that remained after her own dinner. Young 
Nimrod was hard at it “ in the twinkling of a bull’s elbow,” as they say at 
Brasenose, and never ceased plying his knife and fork till nought remained 
but a Pelion upon Ossa of fragmentary bones which would have puzzled our 
friend Waterhouse Hawkins to re-arrange. “ Capital pie,” quoth Nimrod; 
“ never ate a better—quite equal to Gloomy Hinton’s crow-tarts. And pray 
what might you have made it of, my good woman ?”—“ Oh, sir, there was 
beef and mutton, and lots of things in it.”—“And fish, too, I see,” said 
the young disciple of Buckland, daintily balancing on his fork what 
appeared to be the vertebrae of a flatfish.—“ Fish, sir! Oh, dear ! no, sir— 
no fish. Why, deary me,” continued she, attentively examining the frag¬ 
ment ! “ Well, that is lucky ; if it ain’t our little Billy’s small-tooth comb ! 

and I have been a-looking for it these ten days !”— The Field. 
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